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As useful as six secretaries 7 
it to the Ediphone! 

SAY it fo the Edtphone! | | - 
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SCHOOL GRADUATES enormously increase their 
value to progressive firms when they are familiar with : 
Ediphone dictation. 
When a secretary is obliged to answer a buzzer every cc 
time a dictator has an idea to dictate, it results in constant th 
interruption both of her time and his. ¢ 
With an Ediphone at his elbow a dictator can “speak KR 
his mind any time.” SI 
In many business houses, the Ediphone has become as ra 
essential as the telephone. Consequently, Ediphone in- 
struction is now a regular part of business school training m 

in all well-organized secretarial courses. Write for the 

interesting booklet, “Getting Action”. 
\ Ask for Travel Service 
& 
THOMAS A. EDISON, INC. 
; O Nn e Laboratory and General Offices Pl 
ORANGE, N. J. 
World-Wide Service in all Principal Cities 

Ed i son's N ew Dictating Machine LONDON OFFICE: Vernon Place, Southampton Row N 
Tune in on the Thomas A. Edison Hour Every Monday Evening over the Coast to Coast Blue Network | 
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Making students 


HE most potent 

factor in the pres- 
tige of your school is 
the satisfaction of 
your student body. 


O form of adver- 

tising is so force- 
ful and effective as 
the word-of-mouth 
advertising of satisfied 
students who praise 
your instruction and 
solicit new prospects 
for your school 
among their friends. 


students are living examples of the 
success of your efforts—and as their work 
is efficient, accurate, DEPENDABLE, so is your 
curriculum to be judged. 


EPENDABLE! That’s the word! Students 
want dependable shorthand. They want 

to qualify for positions in the shortest space of 
time—yet with a feeling of assurance and self- 


confidence that comes from the knowledge that 
their note-taking equipment is DEPENDABLE. 


PEEDWRITING, = 
“The Dependable 
Shorthand of Today,” 
is the most quickly 
learned, the most 
easily written, the 


“I GOT THE JOB, MOTHER!” 


The SHORTHAND 
DEPENDABLE! 


scribed system of 
shorthand in exis- 
tence, because 
SPEEDW RITING 
employs only the 
simple A-B-C’s that 
everyone knows and 
has used since child- 


hood. 


HERE are no 

mental hazards 
for the SPEED- 
WRITER! No mys- 
terious signs or sym- 
bols to befog the mind 
of the student — the 
element of FEAR is eliminated from the study 
—and that is why SPEEDWRITING Courses 
are mastered in from six to eight weeks. 


wt 


& 


HE SPEEDWRITING graduate, who ap- 

plies for a position, is ready to go into an 
office and take dictation with poise, ease, and 
precision—confident that the familiar ‘etters 
of the alphabet will always be DEPENDABLE 
for legible transcription. This confidence in 
SPEEDWRITING makes for success. 


OUR students 

need SPEED- 
WRITING. They'll 
welcome the addition 
of SPEEDWRITING 
to your curriculum. 
Investigate the 


most accurately tran- 


BRIEF ENGLISH SYSTEMS, inc. 


FACTS. Send for our 
free booklet. 


Dept. BM-1461, 200 Madison Ave., New York 


< NOW > 


Please send me, without obligation, copy of your booklet, “ScHooLs SuccEED WITH SPEEDWRITING,” together with 
price list of texts and requirements for instruction. 
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Train your students for business 


with the materials of business ! 


J UST as you use the typewriters, ledgers and like equipment of modern 
business which your students will be obliged to use later on, so should you use 
and recommend other materials which are preferred by businesses everywhere 


because of certain, definite advantages. 


For years, thousands of accountants, bookkeepers and business executives have 
used Higgins’ Eternal Black Writing Ink—“the safeguard of business writing.” 
Used either in steel pens or fountain pens, Higgins’ Eternal writes 
jet black and eternally remains so, sensitive, expressive, to the 
slightest pen stroke. Its writing cannot be altered without detec- 
tion and is proof against chemical eradicators, light, heat, air and 
moisture. 


HIGGINS’ ADHESIVES 


Higgins’ Adhesives—Higgins’ Office Paste and Higgins’ Tau- 
rine Mucilage—are also widely used in business and enjoy an 
enviable reputation among educational institutions also. 


Higgins’ Office Paste is a semi-liquid, fragrant, adhesive put 

up in tubes and in clear glass jars which permit the natural 

opalescent tint of the paste to show through. Possesses great adhesive ten- 
acity, spreads easily and smoothly, and dries quickly. 

Higgins’ Taurine Mucilage is the only clear, non-corrosive, non-sedimentary 
mucilage on the market. Catches quicker and dries quicker than any similar 
adhesive—the strongest of its type. 

You should try these materials of modern business at once! Just fill out the 
coupon below and pin it to your letterhead. We'll see that samples are sent 
to you immediately—entirely without obligation. 


Cuas. M. & Co. 


271 Ninth Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Pin This Coupon to Your Letterhead and Mail Today 


Educational Department, Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Please send us, without obligation, sample bottles of Higgins’ Eternal Black Writing Ink, Office Paste and Taurine 
Mucilage. 
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Name of Individual 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION 


Equipment Must be 
Modern! 


Business schools are only as modern as their 
methods .. . and methods demand mach- 
ines. Are you equipped with Daltons? 
Business has recognized them as the best. 
Take the Dalton illustrated here. It adds, 
subtracts multiplies, divides. It makes 
statements, speeds payroll compilations, 
checks purchases, totals sales, tabulates 
inventories ... does everything that form- 
erly required five machines . .. does it all 
with ten keys. 

Dalton does the work of more complicated 
and more costly machines and does it as 
well or better. The business world is buy- 
ing Daltons. The business school must 
follow suit or fall behind the times. 

Call the man from Remington Rand. He'll 
give you a demonstration . . . enlightening 
...amazing ... entirely without obligation. 


The Dalton line comprises 
150models, each has a 
particular purpose, all filla 
definite need, none has more 
than 10 keys. Simplicity and 
ease of oferation is a 
Dalton by-word. 


Dalton» Division 
REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Inc. 


Buffalo, N. Y. i: Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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MAKE YOUR COURSE IN 


BUSINESS EDUCATION FUNCTION 
For 


Pupil Growth 
through 


Knowledge of Fundamental Facts 


and 


Application of Knowledge Gained 


Accepted laws of pedagogy and educational psychology 
should be applied to all courses—In Bookkeeping, es- 
pecially, we check pupils’ knowledge of the fundamental 
facts of the subject and their ability independently to apply 
this knowledge in actual transactions. 


Laboratory Practice must follow not precede the presen- 
tation of important principles. The old method of giving 
practice in doing business transactions without knowing 
thoroughly the why of doing is detrimental to the pupil; 
it establishes wrong habits of learning and needlessly 
wastes time. 


Your Opportunity to Apply 


\ the Best Methods of Educational Procedure 
\ is furnished through our text 
MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 
\ a By Altholz & Klein 
I am_inter- \s 
ested. Mail me > 
full information. ee LYONS a CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO 
\ 221 East 20th Street 


‘ NEW YORK 


School Affiliation ........................ L ( 


Jj.B.E. 2 
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Why Smith Typewriters 


are popular 


©. is the 

only typewriter which is 
equipped with five key inbuilt 
decimal tabulator as standard 
equipment at no extra cost. 
This machine has everything 
and does everything. You will 
obtain better results on every 
type of work. Action is smooth, 
effortless and convenient. 


UR new booklet ‘Correc- 
tive Drills” is now avail- 
able. In presenting these drills 


in booklet form, we do so with 
the hope that they will continue 
to serve the needs of teachers 
and pupils who might not 
otherwise have access to them. 
It is in no sense a text on type- 
writing, but rather a supple- 
ment to whatever text may be 
used. 


HE School Department 

will continue to give all 
possible help to the end that 
the general level of typing skill 
may be improved. 


LC Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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“Your New Shorthand 


enabled us to Graduate Times 
as many students at our 
Evening Vocational School” rey, rincna 


Rahway Evening Vocational School, 


Typical Comments 
from Schools — 


A Prominent School in Rochester 
Writes: 
“We are convinced that it is 
the best alphabetical system we 
know anything about.” 


July 22, 1927. 
“We started our first 
grou on July 6. 

“we fed that the girls have 
no trouble at all in taking mis- 
cellaneous dictation of a rather 
difficult nature at seventy words 
a minute, and letters they have 
never heard before at eighty 
words a minute. They read back 
their notes with ease. . 

“The girls are delighted and 
the instructor of the class, who 
has been a teacher of two other 
standard systems, is amazed and 
gratified at the results. 

“We are now eager to put the 
A-B-C system into our evening 
school where time is such a vital 
consideration.” . . . 
E. W. K. 


“I am pleased to say that I 
have started a class, and that my 
pupils are doing remarkably well. 
They like it and find it amazing- 
ly simple. Personally, I find it a 
wonderful system, one deserving 
of the highest praises. May it 
soon reap the reward that most 
surely awaits it—universal recog- 
nition.” P. G. O’N. 


What would you 
think 


ef a commercial school 
which still held on to an old letter press for 
copying letters? 

and wrote all its letters in long-hand? 


—which maintained its quarters on the fifth 
floor of a non-elevater building? 


—and had no telephone? 


THE OLD SYSTEMS OF SHORTHAND WHICH 
UTILIZE THE ARCHAIC HOOKS AND AN- 
GLES, THOSE ANCESTRAL HIEROGLYPHICS 
OF DAYS THAT ARE GONE, BELONG WITH 
THE ABOVE 


AN ACHRONISMS 


Rahway, N. J. 


N O WONDER teachers of shorthand are so enthusiastic 
in their praise of Owen a-b-c Shorthand. This remarkable new 
method relieves the strain of teaching and keeps classes “full-up” 
to the last day of the term. 


Students seldom drop out of an Owen a-b-c Shorthand class. 
They find the instruction so interesting, and make such rapid 
progress, that they are eager to keep it up. 


Owen a-b-c System of Shorthand is a logical and scientific 
development of easily learned principles. It is designed for uni- 
versal use and meets the modern requirements for both sim- 
plicity and speed. It eliminates the guesswork and hit or miss 
methods of symbolic writing and utilizes the oe on defi- 
nite principles of phonetic writing. 


Owen a-b-c Shorthand is easy to learn, easy to read and easy 
to write. It removes the drudgery from shorthand and marks a 
striking advance in phonography. New records for speed in 
learning this new shorthand have been established. 


Read the comments at the left about Owen a-b-c Shorthand; 
they are typical of the enthusiastic endorsements received from 
shorthand instructors in schools and business colleges. Then 
mail the coupon or write for further information. Complete 
data will be sent you without obligation. You are certain to be 
interested in the astonishing and gratifying results obtained by 
many other schools with Owen a-b-c Shorthand. 


Textbook Publishing Corp. 


This Cc oupon 125 West 42nd Street 


brings you New York, N. Y. 
full details Please send full information about Owen a-b-c 


Shorthand with data on its use in schools. 
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The Remington Line 
es 
hy There is a Remington Typewriter for Te 
every branch of service that will do 
bool that particular work better than it has a 


been done. 


Standard Typewriters, Noiseless Type- 
writers, Tabulating Typewriters, Port- 
ableTypewriters, Vertical Adding Type- 
writers and Bookkeeping Machines 
.. all are included in this universal, 
long established, general coverage line. 


ot: 


Call the Remington Rand office in 
your city for a thorough demonstration, 
made entirely without obligation. 


ORTABLE 


Remington Typewriter 


Remington 


BUSINESS SERVICE nc 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Sales Offices in all Principal Cities 
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BUSINESS HAS GONE ROYAL... 
a 
a 
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D 
B 
H 
MISS U 
ALYCE GARRICK 
of Hollywood, Calif, 
secretary to John 
Cormick, 
of Colieen Moore's 
First National - Vita- S 
DEBUTANTES OF MODERN BUSINESS Ir 
T 
K 
D 
CY, 
TRAD 
TYPEWRITERS PREFERRED BY OPERATORS I. 
Day-to-day observation has convinced business Writing Royal. Its mechanical excellence, attained bs 
executives that the loyalty of operators to the through more than twenty exclusive features, mini- 
Easy- Writing Royal Typewriter is inspired by its mizes fatigue and eliminates all distraction to the bu 
unrivalled speed and effort-saving ease of opera- student, permitting full concentration. nd 
tion—qualities which preserve youthful health and Teach your students to write on the Easy-Writing 
» finer typing . . . increase the Royal. As beginners, let them become accustomed su 
quantity and improve the quality of daily output. to the typewriter they wil! inevitably operate in ro 
Progressive Business Schools also prefer the Easy- the office where they locate. 
—— no 
ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, INCORPORATED, NEW YORK CITY 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THE WORLD OVER 
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For business teachers 
and school executives 
at the beginning of this 
school year, Dr. Paul S. 
Lomax, Editor-in-Chief, 
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has arranged a discus- 
sion of the problemati- 
cal subject of commer- 
cial school equipment. 
He has obtained three 
points of view on this 
subject —that of the 
teacher, that of the 
manufacturer and that 
Dr. P. S. Lomax f the personnel or em- 
ployment manager. 

A keynote is sounded in this issue of THE 
JournaL or Bustness Epucation by Dr. 
E. G. Blackstone, who has charge ot com- 
mercial work in the 
experimental h i g h 
school at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa. He 
was asked to contrib- 
ute his findings, and 
his article, “Do You 
Teach Typewriting 
With Wooden Type- 
writers?” is the re- 
sult of sound ex- 
perience and research 
in the matter of teach- 
ing office appliances. 

A big job has been : 
tackled by Dr. Black- Dr. E. Blackstone 
stone, and his survey 
of conditions will undoubtedly be appreciated 
by all schools, particularly those just open- 
ing commercial departments this year, as 
well as those schools who find trouble in 
meeting the demands of employers. 

Closely allied to this is the report of Alex- 
ander S. Massell, principal of one of the 
largest part-time schools in the country, in 
our Nation’s largest city. His article, 
“Quizzing the Business Man On Business 
Education”, ought to answer many questions 
about teaching students who are already em- 
ployed. 

Frank Hamack’s paper, “What Business 
Asks of the Secretary”, read before the busi- 
ness education department at the .”. E. A. 
Convention, is concluded in this issue of 
THE JouRNAL oF Business EpDUucATION. 
As an article it is equally valuable to teach- 
ers and students. It could well serve as an 
opening address to those students who are 
contemplating the secretarial field as a voca- 
tion. That “secretary” as a vocation means 
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eal you think of all the type- 
sound 

today, isn’t it interesting to know that | bag 
our sale of steel pens increases every year! | 

Blacks 


writers and fountain pens used | office 
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And this is Why 


For many purposes in our greatest and smallest businesses aa a is life 
and schools nothing but a good steel pen gives completely tO The 
satisfactory service. Men and women who use a pen con- | pout 
stantly prefer a steel pen. 1 pie! 
reports 


For 70 years Spencerian pens have been noted for their _xingd 


uniform high quality and their durability. | gut 
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We shall gladly send to you free a sample selection of 10 
popular Spencerians for trial. 


SPENCERIANS—100% WRITE {ig | 


No. 40 Forty alway 
SPENCERIAN PEN CoMPANY B.S.J. 12-28 FaLcon 


349 Broadway, New York City adding 
larity that 4. W 
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In Our 


ITH over six 

hundred  differ- 
App liances Should ent types of office ap- 
Schools Buy? pliances now in use in 
American business, the problem of which types to in- 
dude in our public and private school business educa- 
tion is one of first importance. Obviously we cannot 
and should not give school instruction in all of the 
types. But upon what basis should we decide which 
gnes to select and which ones not to select for school 
instruction? Should we confine the selection to those 
that are widely used in business, that require an ex- 
tended length of preparation, that have carefully 
worked out teaching material, and have available well- 
qualified teachers? 

Many public and private schools have spent consid- 
erable money for office appliances other than that of 
the widely used typewriter. Numerous other schools 
that take pride in keeping their business education 
abreast of best business practice are wondering what 
office appliances they can wisely purchase. By what 
sound educational principles should the solution of the 
office appliance problem be guided ? 

. With this problem in mind, the JouRNAL or Bust- 
ness EpucaTIon has sought the points of view of busi- 
ness educators, of manufacturers of office appliances, 
and of leading employers of office workers. This mag- 
azine gives in this issue the opinions of Dr. E. G. 
Blackstone. Further articles, giving the other points 


of view, will appear in later issues. 
LONG time ago 


Office Appliances and A Dewey stated 
the Part-Time School that school is not a 
preparation for life, but 
is life itself. This statement is of great significance to 
commercial schools, particularly on the equipment side. 
The statement further denotes that our teaching 
should not merely be an approximation of business con- 
ditions but should be a reproduction of business con- 
ditions and business equipment. 

To bear out Dewey’s statement, numerous researches, 
reports and studies testify that certain office appliances 
should become an integral part of the commercial equip- 
ment of schools, and that these office appliances should 
not be limited to typewriters alone. 

Further testimony bears out the fact that an appli- 
cant for a business position with a knowledge of the 
use of office appliances usually has a better chance of 
securing the position. 

Certain other conclusions may be formed from vari- 
ous statements of employers, personnel directors, and 
educators. Among these conclusions are: 

1. That in a democracy every form of vocational 
and educational opportunity which concerns enough 
boys and girls should be provided at public expense. 

2. That the wide use of appliances in offices has 
opened up a new field of vocational opportunity. 

3. That certain types of students will probably 
always remain at the machine level. (On this level 

we have the operator of the calculating machine, the 
adding machine, the filing and other devices.) 

4. While it is true that manufacturers of cer- 

tain office appliances have trained their own opera- 

tors, and while it is also true that many private busi- 
ness schools are operating large departments for 
training their students in the use of these appliances 
for new positions open to such students, the public 


What Office 


Opinion 
schools have been slow in equipping their commercial 
departments in line with the progressive demands of 
business. 

5. That many employers have neither the time, 
the desire, nor the facilities to train their workers in 
the use of many of the office appliances. 

6. That it is evident that there are jobs, and plenty 
of jobs, which require the use of office appliances 
other than the typewriter, such as filing, the opera- 

tion of the calculator, the dictating machine and the 
billing machine; and that these are jobs in themselves 
and not mere adjuncts of other office routine. 

7. That it is true that the operation of office ap- 
pliances offers a pleasant, remunerative livelihood and 
excellent employment. 

8. That the product of a commercial school should 
possess some skill whether it be in typewriting or in 
the use of other office appliances. 


HAT equipment 


Learning should a com- 
mercial high school 


By Doin 
y & have in connection with 


its program of commercial education? In our new high 
schools many things are now found which were un- 
dreamed-of twenty years ago. 

With regard to the work in commercial, some of 
these new items of equipment are: a commercial mu- 
seum, a journalism room, a printing room, a bank, a 
store, a meeting room for parliamentary practice, an 
office practice room, a placement bureau, a shop and a 
commercial art room. 

In the commercial museum are collected materials 
of commerce from all parts of the world to be exam- 
ined and studied by the students. In the journalism 
room the work of actually publishing the school paper 
is going on. In the printing room will be found groups 
of students operating duplicating machines and printing 
presses in the service of the school. In the bank there 
is offered an opportunity not only to develop thrift but 
to give business training, and so it goes for the other 
activities. 

The underlying principle in commercial education is 
to do the actual thing which is to be learned. 


HEN Louis 

Bamberg- 
er, founder and former 
head of L. Bamberger 
& Co., Newark, N. J., one of America’s largest depart- 
ment stores, retired on the fifteenth of this month, he 
set aside $1,000,000 to about three hundred employees 
who had faithfully served under him for at least fif- 
teen years. Some of the department heads will re- 
ceive as much as $10,000 each. 

The generosity of Mr. Bamberger is another evi- 
dence of the trend of America’s leading business men 
to regard sound business policies as fundamentally 
sound social policies. What makes for better human 
happiness in the management of business makes, in the 
long run, for better business prosperity. American 
business welfare and progress are becoming more and 
more tied up with American social welfare and prog- 
ress. The philosophy of business which Louis Bam- 
berger has learned in his rise from errand boy at $4.00 
a week to the head of a concern that has a yearly sales 
average of about $40,000,000, is a kind of philosophy 
that we should seek to teach all our business students. 


Gives $1,000,000 
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HE rapid development of of- 
fice appliances in business dur- 
ing the past few years has wrought 
great changes in routine office duties. 
lt has brought about the elimination 
of human errors and the saving of 
time by consistent invention of me- 
chanical devices and systems to take 
the place of the brain. 

Along with this development many 
serious problems have come to the 
business educator. He finds more 
than six hundred articles of office 
equipment listed in the catalogues of 
the makers of modern office appli- 
ances, and students of business who 
are to step into jobs as office workers 
may be called upon to use any of 
these appliances. 

How then, can the commercial 
teacher provide a training for those 
students who will eventually look for 
positions in offices where business 
machines and equipment of a me- 
chanical nature are being used ? 

The answer to such a question will 
be found through further questions 
which the teacher, the principal, the 
school board, and the school owner 
must ask themselves. 


Behind the machines of business are the trained minds of operators. 


Do You Teach Typewriting 
With Wooden Typewriters ? 


The proper equipment for training the student to operate the 
various office appliances must be the real thing and not a dummy 


By E. G. Blackstone, Ph.D. 


Associate Professor of Education, University of Iowa 


To what extent is it necessary for 
the school to provide such training? 
How many business machines and 
appliances can the school afford to 
buy? Where can teachers be found 
who will provide adequate instruc- 
tion? Can graduates find positions 
if they are not trained in at least 
a minimum number of modern of- 
fice machines? Will the business 
man assume the task of training op- 
erators or will he expect the schools 
to train them in the use of the most 
commonly known devices? 


Training in What? 


There is a difference of opinion 
concerning training for the operation 
of office machines. Even to answer 
the foregoing questions is a serious 
problem, yet it is not so serious and 
discouraging as the position of the 
young man or woman who goes into 
a business office apparently ready to 
work and finds his fingers all thumbs 
because he has never had the oppor- 
tunity to operate an actual business 
machine in school. Perhaps he has 
been given the mental picture of 


Courtesy Underwood Typewriter Co. 


every mechanical device known to 
business, but if he happens to find 
himself in the office of a large cor- 
poration his first days on the job 
may seem like a trip with Alice in 
Wonderland. 

Gradually, however, there appears 
to be developing a policy which can 
help the schools and all teachers take 
a progressive stand. Business men 
seem to be willing to provide train- 
ing in the use of those devices which 
can be mastered in a short time—or 
those which do not present serious 
teaching problems—or those which 
are too expensive for the ordinary 
commercial department to be able to 
afford, but they are unwilling or un- 
able to provide training on machines 
that require extensive methods. They 
will show an office worker how to 
operate a check protector or a time 
clock, or a stamp affixer, but they 
will not or cannot provide training 
in the operation of a bookkeeping 
machine, a duplicating machine, or a 
calculating machine. 

In view of this, schools should 
probably plan to provide instruction 
on those machines requiring exten- 
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sive training, where there is a demand 
from business for the operators of 
such machines, and where the school 
can afford the purchase of this equip- 
ment. 

But this, you say, seems to elimi- 
nate the teaching of more than a few 


Statistical cards are sorted by automatic 
machinery attended by an operator. — 


appliances in small towns where few 
offices use modern equipment. It 
may be found, however, that most of 
the business students in such com- 
munities later secure positions in 
latger towns where knowledge of a 
great variety of equipment is neces- 
sary. And to encourage the ambi- 
tious student of business to acquire a 
full measure of business machine 
knowledge is a distinct sign of prog- 
ress in any center of business teach- 


ing. 


To the “Four Corners” 


It seems logical to say that the lo- 
cal community should provide this 
training for its graduates whether 
they are to stay in that community or 
not. Modern travel facilities are 
such that students scatter widely 
within a few years after leaving 
school and satellite towns must ex- 
pect their students to move in large 
numbers to nearby cities where mod- 
ern office devices of many types are 
commonly used. 

For such towns the first step a 
school may take is the survey of the 
demands of the immediate businesses. 
This is followed by a study of the re- 
quirements which the students will 
find later when they migrate to other 
business centers. There can then be 
no doubt as to what training should 
be given. 

The next step may be to decide 
whether or not the school can provide 
facilities for giving training on the 
machines in common use. Mr. P. L. 
Agnew in a study of office appli- 
ances in New York finds that the 
common machines are typewriters, 
calculating machines, billing and 
bookkeeping machines, and dictating 
machines. If this were a typical sit- 
uation, would the average school find 
it possible to purchase for training 
purposes enough machines to permit 
the same kind of class instruction 
now commonly used for typewriters? 
Ordinarily it is impossible to secure 


.a score or more of each type of ma- 


chine. What then is to be done? 

Rather than give up any attempt to 
provide training, it may be possible 
to secure a few machines of each 
type. This, of course, diminishes the 
hope of developing high speed oper- 
ators, but it does suggest, however, 
that we teach students a theory of 
operation which gives at least a 
working knowledge and leaves them 
in a position to develop high speed 
through practice or the job. By ro- 
tating the students from one machine 
to another, it should be possible to 
give each student some training on 
each machine. 


Getting the “feel” of the machine 


In one school the fourth semester 
typing class is really a class in office 
machines. There are available book- 
keeping machines, calculating ma- 
chines, duplicating machines, and dic- 
tating machines. A series of job 
sheet lessons has been constructed 
for each machine and the pupil 
works on one appliance from one to 
twenty days and then shifts to an- 
other. There are not enough ma- 


A statistical bureau uses machines al- 
most exclusively. 


chines to provide for a class of 20, 
so students who cannot be placed at 
machines spend the intervening time 
in advanced work in typewriting. 
This makes a rather effective com- 
promise between the alternatives of 
providing no instruction or of hav- 
ing a battery of machines of each 
type. 

Professor F. G. Nichols, in a re- 
cent survey® of clerical needs, finds 
that office machines are becoming in- 
creasingly common, and suggests a 
layout to care for the need. His 
suggestions are too long to include 
here, but they are well worth careful 
consideration by every business edu- 
cator who faces this problem. 

Having determined the machines 
needed for his department the com- 
mercial teacher faces the task of se- 
curing funds sufficient to purchase 
the machines. This means convinc- 
ing the administrators and purse 
bearers that there is a need. Some- 
times teachers are timid about ask- 
ing for funds, and for that reason 
alone do not secure them. When 
one compares the funds required for 
business teaching with those of sci- 


ence, home economics, manual arts, 
and health he will find that the ma- 
chines of business are far from bein: 
the most expensive. If the need has 
been determined through appropriate 
surveys, he will find the holder of 
the purse strings more than willing 
to provide funds to meet the needs 
of the pupils. When the cost is fig- 
ured in terms of cost per student 
hour of instruction, the amount ap- 
pears rather small. 


The leader in office machinery 


One office appliance commonly 
taught is the typewriter. Several 
problems arise concerning typewrit- 
ing equipment. Is it advisable to 
have all machines of the same type? 
Teachers find that with various kinds 
of typewriters in the room there is 
confusion and loss of time when in- 
structions on the use of each type of 
machine are being given. 

One such teacher had a room con- 
taining fifty typewriters of four dif- 
ferent kinds. When she tried to teach 
such a matter as the use of the tabu- 
lator, it was necessary to give four 
sets of instructions because the four 
machines had four different kinds of 
tabulating devices. Naturally, the 
students who had to keep still while 
instructions were being given on other 
machines became restless and, hav- 
ing heard four different demonstra- 
tions, were somewhat confused as to 
the proper manipulation of their own 
machines. 

Added to this difficulty and the re- 
sultant loss of time for both teacher 


and student, there is the problem of. 


repairs. With four makes of ma- 
chines, four different repairmen must 
be summoned rather than only one. 

The student’s point of view, how- 
ever, may well be that he wants to 
know how to operate several kinds of 
typewriters so that he will be fa- 
miliar with the kind he finds when he 
gets a position. It is true that most 
machines have the same kind of key- 
board, but the touch varies, the loca- 
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To reconcile these two points of 
view it is suggested that the typewrit- 
ing room be equipped with one each 
of several kinds of typewriters, and 
that the remainder be all of one kind. 
Learners may all be taught on the 
one kind, but the advanced students 
may be rotated through each of the 
other kinds so that when they leave, 
they are familiar with all. 

As to what kind of typewriter to 
buy, opinions differ. Probably one 
machine excels in some points and 
others in other points. Any of the 
commonly used machines are satis- 
factory and perhaps some of the less 
commonly used ones will do satis- 
factory work. The development of 
silent typewriters and electrically op- 
erated ones raises the question as to 
whether or not such makes should be 
included. It is probably that within 
the next generation the motor-driven 
typewriter will replace those now in 
use, but that time has not yet come. 
As such machines become more com- 
mon, the schools should, of course, 
start to equip with one or more of 
them. 


Selection and upkeep 


Once in a while a teacher com- 
plains that she has to have a particu- 
lar kind of typewriter whether she 
wants it or not, because some local 
business man who sells that kind of 
machine insists on “his share of the 
business.” Until schools stop trying 
to fit the need of the students and 
start to fit instead the profit-making 
proclivities of the local business man, 
such an argument is ridiculous. 

Typewriter companies are unani- 
mous in recommending that typewrit- 
ers be traded in for new machines 
after three years of classroom use. 
A rather liberal allowance is made at 
that time for the old machines, but 
after three years the allowance drops 
rather sharply and repair bills begin 
to mount, so that it is probably good 
economy to plan exchange every three 
years. A further reason for this is 


Modern bookkeepers. 


that improvements in typewriters are 
being made constantly and a machine 
which is even three years old is prob- 
ably partly obsolete. 


During the past decade the dictat- 
ing machine has come into extensive 
use in large modern offices. It is 
asserted that this machine permits the 
stenographer to spend most of her 
time typing, and eliminates a certain 
amount of dictation time. It would 
seem desirable to have students go 
out from the typing department able 
to type well, and able to use the dic- 
tating machines if they happen to find 
them in use in the offices where they 
seek employment. 


Two-in-one learning 


There has been developed a plan 
for teaching typewriting through 
the use of the dictating machine 
which is worthy of investigation. It 
consists of a textbook® and a series of 
records, graded as to difficulty and 
speed, which parallel the exercises in 
the book. In order to save the heavy 
cost of having a dictating machine 
and a separate set of records for each 
student, a gang equipment has been 
constructed. Extension pipes carry 
the dictation to eight students from 
each central dictating machine, so 
that two or three gang sets will pro- 
vide for a class of normal size. 


Reams of invoices by machine. 


There are definite reasons for the 
use of such equipment. The use of 
the machine releases the teacher from 
routine dictation and permits her to 
spend more of her time in individual 
help. The records, graded according 
to speed, supply a stimulus which the 
student will try to meet, since he dis- 
likes to admit failure. If he can 
write comfortably at 15 words a min- 
ute he will strive hard to keep up 
at 20 words a minute, the machine 
supplying the urge. Under the tra- 
ditional plan the student sets his own 
pace, which may be rapid or slow, 
depending upon his emotional atti- 
tudes on any particular day. 


Actual accomplishments 


The dictating machine record does 
provide an urge not present in other 
textbook plans. Thus it is possible 
for the student to leave the class not 
only a typist, but also a dictating ma- 
chine operator. 

A controlled experiment* at the 
University of Iowa shows that in a 
small group the dictating machine 
class achieved about 60 percent more 
in a single semester than was secured 


by the other group who used one of 
the best of the modern textbooks 
but did not use the dictating machine 
equipment, 

If it be granted that it is possible 
to write as good a textbook for the 


The archives of business. 


dictating machine system as now ex- 
ists for the traditional methods, it 
would appear that the extra contri- 
butions of freeing the teacher from 
routine, supplying a mechanical urge, 
and adding another type of voca- 
tional training make the dictating ma- 
chine plan of teaching typing well 
worth while. 


The other things 


Most typing desks in school rooms 
are unequipped with copy holders, al- 
though their use in business offices 
is almost universal. It is a matter 
of grave concern whether or not the 
practice of looking sidewards at a 
book lying flat on the table, and con- 
sequently at an awkward angle for 
reading, is damaging to eyesight, 
particularly when the copy is small 
or where it consists of shorthand 
outlines. Some schools have pro- 
cured copy holders made of wood or 
metal, and they help to hold the copy 
at any angle more agreeable to the | 
eye. But these are ordinarily too 
small, they are easily knocked off the 
desk, intentionally or otherwise, and 
they require that the student keep 
his head turned at an unnatural an- 
gle for reading. 

Another type of holder is the one 
which stands behind the typewriter 
and is provided with a device for fas- 
tening any sort of copy tightly 
against the holder. It has another 
device which is operated by a lever 
at the side of the machine which 
causes a metal strip to move up or 
down along the side of the paper, 
helping the operator find the place 
readily. It permits the student to 
look straight ahead and thus is better 
than the holder at the side of the ma- 
chine. But since it must be placed 
behind the machine, it stands too far 
away for comfortable reading and 
causes the operator to crowd up close 
to the machine and to squint in order — 
to see the copy. 

The matter of choosing typewriter 
desks brings a difference of opinion. 
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Three different types may be distin- 
guished among the many varieties of 
desks: the large size office desk with 
a drop head so that the typewriter 
may. be turned down out of view, 
the small individual desk, and the long 
table which holds several machines. 

The drop-head desk has the ad- 
vantages of more nearly approximat- 
ing the type of desk used in the husi- 
ness office, it provides more space 
for the student’s work, and makes it 
possible to use the typing room for 
other classes by turning the machines 
down out of sight. It is somewhat 
difficult to hold classes in bookkeep- 
ing or shorthand in a room where the 
desks are almost entirely occupied by 
the typewriter. 


A desk for the occasion 


The presence of the machines dis- 
tracts the students’ attention. On the 
other hand, the drop head desk, with 
the machine lowered out of sight, 
forms a splendid desk for either 
bookkeeping, shorthand, or almost 
any other subject. Where the school 
is too small to keep the typing room 
in use for typewriting every period 
of the day, it is desirable to furnish 
the room with the drop head desk in 
spite of the greater original cost, 
since it enables the room to be used to 
100 percent capacity. The increased 
saving in building space soon pays 
for any difference in cost between the 
drop head desk and the other types. 

Where the typewriting room is 
fully occupied with typing classes, 
it is doubtful if drop-head desks 
should be used, because the single 
advantage of similarity to business 
office desks is probably more than 
overcome by the greater expense and 
by the smaller number of such desks 
which can be placed in the room. In 
such rooms, it is probably best to 
use the long table. 

Many teachers favor the small in- 
dividual desk, but the disadvantages 


Courtesy Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. 
Their future days in a large organization may look like this. 


of its use are several. It costs more 
than do the tabies. It is too small 
to accommodate all the materials of 
the student. It is too easily shifted 
out of position, and is apt to need re- 
pairs very soon. On the other hand, 
the long table built substantially and 
sturdily, with a thick but narrow top 
so that vibration will not be transmit- 
ted unduly, will provide fully as 
much space as the individual table, 
and in addition will permit more flex- 
ibility. It can accommodate addi- 
tional machines by a little crowding, 
and it will be considerably cheaper 
and more durable. Several of the 
larger cities which have studied the 
problem of typing desks over a period 
of years have standardized on the 
long study table. 

The bookkeeping class is one 
which must also have a special kind 
of desk, for the student has so many 
books, text, papers, blank books, pads 
of his forms, etc., that the average 
student classroom desk is too small. 
Probably the best desk for bookkeep- 
ing is a desk not less than 30 inches 
by 18 inches, with a raised rack in 
back, upon which may be placed some 
of the books or papers used by the 
student. 

It should be adjustable, as should 
be the seat, and not only adjustable, 
but it should be adjusted to the phys- 
ique of the student. By a little care 
in seating arrangements, all short 
students may be assigned to desks 
adjusted for short pupils, and the 
taller ones may be assigned to higher 
desks. Thus in spite of the fact that 
each desk is used by more than one 
student, the desks may be adjusted to 
fit most of them. For the other sub- 
jects in the commercial curriculum 
the ordinary student classroom desk 
will ordinarily be satisfactory. 

Students of bookkeeping and type- 
writing especially have rather cum- 
bersome burdens of books, forms, 
and papers. When they must take 


such supplies with them from room 
to room, or store them in desks in an 
assembly room, such materials 
quickly show wear from handling 
and parts of them are frequently lost, 
torn or soiled. 

Since these two subjects seldom 
require study outside of the class pe- 
riod, it is desirable that the materials 
be left in the classroom. Where to 
store them in the classroom brings 
up some vexing problems. Some- 
times they are stored in drawers in 
the desks, but unless the drawers are 
locked the supplies are apt to be 
stolen, lost or mixed with waste pa- 
pers. 

In some schools the materials are 
placed in small wire baskets and 
stored in closets. In other schools, 
wall cabinets are provided wherein 
each student may store and lock his 
supplies. Any system of storage 
which requires the student to lock 
up his own materials calls for locks. 
If keys are used, there is eternal 
trouble with students who lose or 
forget their keys. Even if the keys 
are supposed to be hung upon hooks 
between class meetings, students 
walk off with them either inten- 
tionally or by accident, and then 
lose or misplace them so that the 
teacher is continually called upon 
to open locks. Where combination 
locks are used there is likewise 
trouble. Students forget the com- 
binations or have trouble making 
them work, or they remember the 
combinations of desks they used in 
previous terms and a certain amount 
of pilfering becomes possible. 


The cabinet system 


Probably the best plan is to have a 
cabinet containing spaces for a dozen 
or more drawers or baskets and cov- 
ered by a door to which the teacher 
alone has the key. The students, 
when they come into the room, step 
to the particular section of the cabi- 
net containing the baskets or draw- 
ers for their class, which have previ- 
ously been unlocked by the teacher, 
and take the materials bearing their 
number to their desks. At the end of 
the period, they return the materials 
to the proper sections of the cabinet, 
and after the class has left, the sec- 
tions are locked and the sections for 
the following class unlocked. 

Under this plan, the students need 
no keys, the materials are stored 
where pilfering is almost impossible. 
and the teacher may quickly find any 
student’s work for examination, at 
any time, whether the student is pres- 
ent or not. The cabinet is somewhat 
expensive, but if built into the wall 

(Continued on page 37) 
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What 


Business Asks 
of the Secretary 


PART II 


By Frank H. Hamack 


College of Business Administration, University of Washington 


What tools, what educational background, what personal qualities 
are necessary for success in a secretarial position? 


ITH this survey of what the 

secretary is doing in business 
we must turn our attention to the 
preparation that is necessary for such 
work. Before we may hope for suc- 
cess in sending out from our class- 
rooms young men and women quali- 
fied for secretarial positions in mod- 
ern business we must be sure we pro- 
vide them with the equipment neces- 
sary, be sure they have had the cor- 
rect educational background, and also 
sure that their personalities are 
adaptable to the versatile duties of 
this vocation. 

The secretary must be an efficient 
stenographer and typist. It may not 
be necessary or essential to use these 
tools in the higher order of secre- 
tarial positions, but they are neces- 
sary stepping stones. 

The secretary should have at least 


a fundamental knowledge of book- 
keeping. In the larger concerns there 
are usually enough trained bookkeep- 
ers, but in any number of offices she 
may be called upon to handle the per- 
sonal accounts of her employer, and 
the ability to perform the task well 
will make her doubly valuable to him. 
A knowledge of filing is indispensa- 
ble. She will have considerable con- 
fidential material in the form of cor- 
respondence and reports to keep, and 
it must be available at a moment’s no- 
tice. She must be familiar with of- 
fice equipment and machinery. Add- 
ing and computing machines, check 
writers, special filing devices, and 
others, are so important a part of 
the modern office that a knowledge of 
their use and operation is essential. 

She must, of course, be able to use 
the telephone efficiently. The care- 


ful modulation of voice, the complete 
concentration of mind on the problem 
at hand, courtesy and tact, are but 
a few of the problems to be consid- 
ered in this connection. A knowl- 
edge of the construction and inter- 
pretation of tables, graphs and charts 
will prove very valuable to the sec- 
retary when compiling information 
for her employer. 

I am not unmindful of the fact 
that machinery and methods of office 
management are undergoing changes 
almost continuously. The secretary 
must keep up-to-date. There are 
many ways in which this can be done. 
A careful perusal of current trade 
journals and magazines will aid ma- 
terially. The reading of new books, 
and the registration for further 
school work, by extension or other- 
wise, are other methods. From time 
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to time the opportunity comes to at- 
tend conventions, lectures and other 
public gatherings where problems of 
interest to a secretary are discussed. 

We must not forget, too, that to be 
of the most value to students, the 
commercial teacher particularly must 
keep abreast of the times, and this 
change or progress will be reflected 
in her classroom teaching and guid- 
ance. 

Excellent mediums of information 
with regard to this advancement are 
available for the teacher. Educa- 
tional journals, research work, and 
surveys of various types furnish 
much valuable data. Contact with 
business and educational service or- 
ganizations is also a means of which 
the teacher should avail himself. 


Making the student feel at home 


The teacher, as well as the school 
adniinistrator, must plan his work, 
execute it and carry through the at- 
mosphere of business efficiency in or- 
der to lend greatest inspiration to the 
students in his care. The best way 
for the school to play its part in fa- 
miliarizing students with modern 
machinery is to show definitely the 
type of work for which it is to be 
used, and orient or correlate it with 
the office routine. 

You cannot hope to teach efficient 
operation of all business machinery 
in the classroom. A few weeks of 
special instruction in the office of an 
equipment representative or sales 
agency will be more economical and 
beneficial. All we can hope to accom- 
plish is to teach well the use of the 
more permanent and generally used 
equipment. A complete business la- 
boratory is the desirable ideal, but 
because of expense it is not often 
found in many of our school systems. 

A substitute may be found in the 
demonstration of machines before the 
classes by the manufacturers’ repre- 
sentatives. It has been my personal 
experience that manufacturers are 
happy to allow the machines to re- 
main for a reasonable time in the 
classroom so that students may be- 
come familiar with them. 

That there is disagreement con- 
cerning the secretary’s educational 
background is exemplified by the 
varying curricula that are offered 
students. 

I am one of that school of thought 
who believes it possible to offer a 
well-rounded commercial curriculum 
that includes sufficient of the so- 
called vocational subjects to insure 
for the student a place in a modern 
office upon graduation. Sufficient 
credits for college entrance, and 


enough of the broad so-called cul- 
tural subjects to make students ap- 
preciate life, nature and literature 
to the fullest, and play their part as 
good citizens in the community, would 
be offered in this curriculum. 

What are some of the subjects that 
will fulfill these requirements? <A 
knowledge of the English language 
is basic. The program can be 
strengthened, however, by offering 
more than the fundamentals of gram- 
mar and the reading of the literature 
of all ages. Written composition is 
important, but it can be given in such 
a way as to be applicable to the writ- 
ing of business reports and analyses 
and yet make the student appreciative 
of the best usages. 

A secretary is called upon to take 
letters from dictation, write them 
from brief notes and, when experi- 
enced, to dictate letters to others. 
Therefore a study of letter writing 
or business correspondence should be 
included. This study should not take 
the form of the usual Business Eng- 
lish course, to include only or chief- 
ly grammar and punctuation, but 
should be built upon those essentials 
as a foundation. 


Foundation studies 


Oral expression or public speaking 
should form a part of every well- 
rounded course of study. Little does 
it avail a person to possess knowl- 
edge or ability if he is unable to ac- 
quaint others of the fact and sell his 
accomplishments to the best advan- 
tage. 

History, extensively given so far 
as the past ages are concerned, but 
intensively covered so far as the mod- 
ern era is concerned, is desirable and 
essential. This should cover our 
commercial structure as well as the 
political. Trade in all its aspects 
should form a large portion of the 
content of this type of course or 
courses. 

A good course in civics is bene- 
ficial and inspirational to such degree 
as the teacher puts his heart and soul 
into the work. Courses in mathe- 
matics, including business arithmetic, 
and in the sciences, including physics 
and chemistry, are not only valuable 
and broadening, but they balance the 
work of a commercial student splen- 
didly. 

The foreign language group has 
formed, and probably will form, a 
part of our secondary school cur- 
riculum, but at times I have ques- 
tioned the value of it. How many stu- 
dents after two years study are able to 
converse at all, let alone freely, in the 
language studied? How many of 


these students, a few years hence, 
can either read or converse to any ex- 
tent? I can appreciate the necessity 
of the study of foreign languages for 
certain types of educational prepara- 
tion, and particularly where students 
contemplate entering certain colleges 
in our institutions of higher learning, 
I am of the opinion, however, that 
where these particular aspects are 
omitted from our consideration, the 
time could be spent to better advan- 
tage on other courses that would offer 
more in culture, training, apprecia- 
tion and understanding of things 
about us. 

Brief surveys of business organ- 
ization, economics and business law 
are helpful, and should form a part 
of the secretary’s curriculum. Busi- 
ness law affects us in so many differ- 
ent ways that an understanding of its 
principles is almost an essential. Stu- 
dents are not to be trained as law- 
yers, but rather to secure an idea of 
the importance and effects of our 
conduct and relationships in business, 
and to realize the importance of se- 
curing expert legal advice when occa- 
sion demands it. 

Business is built upon very definte 
economic principles. A study of the 
principles of economics, therefore, 
should assist the secretary materially 
in securing a proper understanding 
and a clearer conception of the struc- 
ture that we call business. In her 
work as a student it will stimulate 
thought and bring about a firmer 
realization of the parts played by the 
various economic factors, including 
those of capital and labor. 

In the study of business organi- 
zation the student will find how 
business works, how it is organized 
and learn the advantages of the va- 
rious types, such as those of part- 
nerships and corporations. The part 
the student will play as a secretary 
is brought closer to him, with the 
consequence that he will be inspired 
to do better work and put forth 
more effort, thus securing the most 
beneficial results from his chosen 
courses of study. 


Intangible assets 


With a well-balanced curriculum 
as suggested, our students would be 
men and women first, lovers of the 
beautiful, considerate of others, and 
good citizens. They would also be 
ready to take their place in business 
and to earn for themselves neces- 
sary money with which to sustain 
and enjoy themselves and to _pre- 


pare by further study for higher 


and greater responsibilities. 
(Continued on page 25) 
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Better Business Education 
repara- 
uleny § Extracts from ‘‘Whither Business Education?”’, a paper read by the author 
one at the Business Education Department sessions of the N. E. A. Convention 
r, that 
ts are By J. L. Harman 
oad President, Bowling Green Business University, Bowling Green, Ky. 
has no “The whither of Business Edu- and 
. s dimensions are unlimited. : : as prevented more wars than it 
things Through it fortunes are made, cation may be the whither of has ide Business is the sub- 
empires and republics are found- business, of science, of general sistence of civilization, it begets 
tah pe ed, ocean liners are put upon the education, of religion, of the law and order and works under 
law seven seas, railroads are made to them or dies; develops trust, and 
Be span continents, churches and progress of civilization, even 0 trust is the foundation of so ma- 
; an schools become possible, and the the race.” terial a thing as Wall Street. It 
ee trade relations of the earth are contributes to the comforts of 
wd its carried on. It is the medium mankind and transports things 
a through which civilization advances Greeks pushed back the barbarians in and thoughts, a necessity of civil 
a from epoch to epoch. a fight for profit and gave the world progress; and brings about state and 
ca of Julius H. Barnes, President of the unsurpassed art. Rome fought for municipal codes and government. 
_ U. S. Chamber of Commerce, says her place in the money-making sun In the presence of this mighty in- 
rpies. that our industry has assumed world and through the struggle produced terest, a question arises: Have busi- 
bes leadership not only in money values, roads and business law. “The Goths ness training institutions kept up 
ae. but in public welfare; that money and reduced business to primitive barbar- with the progress of the thing for 
trained youths are giving the world ism, but left classical lore and mathe- which they are training? In other 
finte leadership in all enterprises, and if matics.’”” The Crusaders trading in words, does business change the trend 
r the America translates into the conduct the Near East spread architecture of business education, or does busi- 
fore, of world enterprise the ethics and and literary accomplishment in West- ness education change the trend of 
Tally standards of American business, it ern Europe and provided the founda- business? 
ding will more nearly establish the welfare tion of riches for the patronage of Reforms and additions come often 
ruc- of millions than any crusade in his- art and literature in Northern Italy. from men on the outside who know 
her tory. To know what science is go- Business is usually the first to come the conditions on the inside. Busi- 
late ing to do and bring about would but not always the last to linger. The ness was a mighty force before there 
mer make the whither of business edvica- clink of the coin need not make dis- were business schools. They have 
the tion easier to answer. cord in idealism and the turning of never caught up with it but have been 
ling The countless inventions of the last an honest dollar may be the means of content to take orders from needs 
fifty years have shortened distance, grace. rather than to create needs. 
ani- lessened labor, quickened speed, en- President Hoover thinks business Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary 
10W larged output, generated power, de- means standards of living. Econom- of Commerce, on his chapter in a re- 
zed veloped science. Mr. Barnes says _ ics binds nations as well as separates cent symposium publication, quotes a 
va- one western mine moves annual- British visitor to this country as 
urt- ly more earth than was taken follows: 
art from the Panama Canal, and that _ “The object of American dem- 
ary one city in one week issued per-- ocracy is to create an economic 
the mits for four structures from system which will assure to 
red fifty to sixty stories high. Bank- everybody who is prepared to 
rth ing institutions have been devel- work not simply food, clothing 
ost oped and merged until they sup- and shelter, but a university edu- 
en ply the largest corporations or cation, a motor car, a good annu- 
the neediest individual. Com- al holiday and all of the amuse- 
paratively few years ago our ment within reach, and which 
population was rural; now it is will then set to work either to in- 
utban. Great forces have vainly crease his wages or shorten his 
tried to change the current. It hours from eight to seven and 
* has not been checked. This then to six or five so that more 
mi means more business. and more of his life will be spent 
d Business has been the pro- in those leisure hours when he is 
moter of art, music, literature, master of his own time and fate.” 
i philanthropy and the medium of The youngster in his first job 
¥ carrying them from country to may be as near the new day as 
éé country and because of it in all the oldster who placed him may 
' be near the old day. A business 


paths of commerce some great 
and everlasting thing has been 
left. 

The Phoenicians scrambling 
for trade, left the alphabet. The 


Mr. Harman wants business education 
to “catch up” 


man now has offices in Chicago 
and Memphis and spends the 
early part of the day in one and 
the latter part in the other with 
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some leisure in between. 


But in the power and freedom and 
strangeness of this scientific, machine 
day there are three menacing threats: 


1. Like the Frankenstein man, 
it may destroy its creators by 
its own power. 

2. The few scientific minds 
have developed scientific re- 
sults so fast that the mass 
mind is failing to keep up not 
only with the higher thinking 
but with the results of the 
thinking, and is in danger of 
wearing itself to tattered mo- 
rale in trying to follow what 
it does not understand and, 
therefore, what it is ill pre- 
pared to use. 

3. Dean Inge said in substance 
a year or so ago, that hu- 
manity may soften itself to 
death “on flowery beds of 

, ease”, 


Business is not a game of either 
wits or chance, but a profession and a 
system. There could be no hide and 
seek in exchange of values if there 
were not a legal or commonly ac- 
cepted basis of trust and credit. 
Those who deal below such a level 
are parasites on the vitals of the sys- 
tem that makes trade possible. 


The new structure 


The business school of the future 
that approaches the demands of its 
day will be as much improvement 
over the schools of our day as is the 
rich American Beauty over the pale, 
flimsy wildrose or the red, juicy wine- 
sap over the bitter wild crab. 

This age will have to produce a 
premier business educator. If, and 
when he comes, business education 
will assume a leadership as it ought 
to have done long ago. When this 
happens, commerce may be shaped by 
business education instead of allow- 
ing commerce to do the shaping as it 
has always done. 

Likewise will come the super 
school. It will be equipped with 
every office appliance in general use, 
a well-balanced and generous library, 
testing and research laboratories, spe- 
cimens and exhibits of commodities 
in which the world trades most, ela- 
borate trade charts, a museum con- 
taining the interesting documentary 
and actual physical evidences of the 
growth of trade, transportation, in- 
surance, manufacturing, mining, lum- 
bering, merchandising, communica- 
tion, power, banking, and all the 
subdivisions of commerce. 

This super institution will have 
two main divisions. In one will be 


taught the record keeping of business 
and all the skills and arts pertaining 
to office duties. The ruling of a red 
line, the writing of an easy, graceful 
hand, the accuracy and neatness of a 
balance sheet, a correct, well-balanced 
page of typewriting, a shorthand 
form quickly made and easily read— 
all of the manifestation side of the 
do of business will be exalted as if 
it were high art in the hands of mas- 
ters and as if all the learners were 
ambitious young artists. 

By that day the meaning of ser- 
vice may be understood by the masses 
as it is now understood by the few, 
and any type of service will be con- 
sidered high service if it is well done 
service. 


Inter-relationship 


If business is a profession, then lit- 
erature, English, history, science both 
social and physical, psychology and 
languages are as desirable and neces- 
sary to it as they are to any other 
profession, 

In addition to these subjects of cul- 
tural and classical value, there must 
be subjects of direct practical worth. 
No business man can be butcher, 
baker and candlestick maker, but 
since his interests touch all other in- 
terests, he must know intelligently the 
metes and bounds of the things he 
encounters. A far-sighted view so 
necessary to commercial plans seldom 
comes to one who has no backward 
view born of a knowledge of history. 

Business is a science following defi- 
nite lines of procedure, along various 
paths touching many fields. Some of 
its material may be purchased and 
some must be found; therefore, there 
are subjects the business man must 
know fairly well, now and then buy- 
ing talent to supply his lack of knowl- 
edge, and there are other subjects he 
must know himself thoroughly. These 
may be roughly classified as follows: 


1. In the field of purchasable 
talent are law, insurance, ac- 
counting and transportation. 


2. In the field of unpurchasable 
talent are psychology, bank- 
ing, political economy, com- 
mercial geography, personnel 
management, business admin- 
istration. 


Talent designated in the first group 
is difficult to purchase wisely unless 
the purchaser has a fair conception 
of its meaning. If the business man 
is unfamiliar with the second group, 
he sails his business sea without chart 
and compass. Unless he adjusts his 
purchases, sales, manufacturing, 
transporting, personnel management, 


administration and politics to condi- 
tions affecting each or all of the in- 
fluences which he inevitably en- 
counters, there will be constant clash- 
ing. 

Equipment and courses are dead 
and valueless until they are vitalized 
by trained intelligence and_ lofty 
spirit. These two qualities the man- 
agement and faculty must supply. 

Are there now teachers enough in 
the Western Hemisphere to match 
the equipment and courses of the 
master school? It is doubtful. Prob- 
ably the rarest worker of all the pro- 
fessions is a superior teacher—not a 
dean or supervisor or superintendent 
or president, but a teacher who (e- 
velops subject matter, inspires stu- 
dents, makes learning so attractive 
that it is pursued for its own sake, 
and leads and loves. Such a teacher 
must be deeply and broadly educated 
in the cultural and commercial sub- 
jects, entertaining no such belief that 
knowledge is all substance and meth- 
od all shadow, but holding a dignified 
respect for the two. 

Some way will be found to use 
great teachers whose sole fitness may 
not be measured by a given type of 
degree. 

The teachers of the paramount 
business school of some coming day 
will know business and be a part of 
it, will understand that it is not a seg- 
regated section of education, all im- 
portant in itself, but a vital part of a 
“stupendous whole”. 


A super Wall Street 


Probably school teach 
values of all commodities since values 
fluxuate with supply, demand and 
conditions surrounding production, 
distribution and consumption. It is 
an ever-changing attribute of prop- 
erty which constant contact backed 
by sound judgment can determine— 
a matter for the busines man himself 
to learn rather than to be taught by 
school faculty. But methods of de- 
termining value are easily taught and 
are of priceless worth. 

A school of business ought to 
know more about tariff, banking, tax- 
ation, transportation, foreign ex- 
change, finance and credit than any 
type of educational institution, but 
unfortunately it does not. 


Fame and prosperity await the 
business school of any type that ped- 
agogically and practically fits a work- 
ing office practice department into its 
general schedule. Offering such 
training as a major or even as a spe- 
cial course has not yet been done suc- 
cessfully. 


(Continued on page 49) 
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Di1rEctT MetTHOoD sets new pace 
in Typewriting Instruction 


The Madison Vocational School reports that the Miller- 
Dictaphone System of typewriting instruction estab- 
lishes higher standards of typewriting proficiency— 


yet requires less time to teach. 


1. following tabulation of | the Miller-Dictaphone method 
results obtained by the of teaching typewriting. 

Madison Vocational School Hie Miller Dictaphone System of 
show clearly the advantage in Typewriting is the new direct 
speed and accuracy secured by — method that supplies a mechanically 


Results of Progress Tests with Beginning Class, 
Sept., 1928 


Date of Tests Median Error Median Stroke 
75 (after 1 mo., 15 words per minute! ) 


154(after 4 mo., 32 words per minute! ) 


if 


“paced” urge and stimulus which en- 
ables students to learn typewriting in 
one third the time ordinarily required. 


Teachers, too, when this method is 
used, find that they have more time 
for training pupils in English, punctu- 
ation and other pertinent subjects. 


By this system, the auditory phase of dictation 
instruction is provided and controlled through 
the use of a recording Dictaphone equipped 
with a Multiple Tube and connections to each 
pupil. Thus, typing is taught by direct tran-. 
scription of carefully graded lessons recorded 
on Permanent Practice Dictaphone Records. 


We will gladly supply descriptive material 
without obligation 


The Miller-Dictaphone System of Typewriting 


Educational Bureau, Room 206 

Graybar Building, New York, N. Y. 

I would like to learn more about the ‘Direct Dictation 
Method” of teaching typewriting. Please send your free 
leaflet. 
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His Ideal 


in 


Business 


A study of successful 


Matt Sloan carries friendliness into big business. 


S one passes the Washington 

Irving High School in New 
York City he will notice a placard 
on which has been posted what ap- 
pears to be at first glance merely a 
notice. One reads, however, that 
“We build on our ideals. The im- 
possible of today becomes the estab- 
lished fact of tomorrow.” 


A little further down the street 
stands the headquarters of the larg- 
est public utility in the world where 
a great idealist and business man pre- 
sides over some 30,000 employes and 
the stockholders of a large corpora- 
tion. His ideal in business is Friend- 
liness. 


He is known now to the business 
world as Matt Sloan—Matthew Scott 
Sloan, president of the New York 
Edison Company which furnishes 
light, heat and power to the inhab- 
itants of greater New York, or about 
one-fifth of the world’s population. 

He is a young executive, 48 years 
old, and up through a maelstrom of 
turbines, power stations, transmission 
lines, costs and rates and other cogs 
which make the wheels of a huge 
public utility go ’round he has come 
to direct a business which caters to 


more than six million persons. 

Because his early training was a 
technical one rather than a course oi 
specialized business instruction, the 
essence of the things that have made 
him a powerful executive should be 
thrown in the mix from which future 
business men and women are being 
made. His challenges to business in 
general should serve as a lecture to 
the business student who desires to 
know more of business ethics and the 
part it plays in a well-rounded busi- 
ness career. 

The ideal of Friendliness! Not an 
easy characteristic for a great indus- 
trial army of office workers, trouble 
shooters, service men, statisticians 
and all the rest of the 30,000 employ- 
es to radiate to its public. Yet Matt 
Sloan is watching his “impossible” 
ideal of yesterday become the estab- 
lished fact of today. 


He has seen the spirit of friendli- 
ness work out successfully wherever 
he had been in charge, and what is 
possible in other communities he is 
confident will not be a failure in New 
York—even though this spirit of 
friendliness must embrace millions. 

“Big business can only hope to be 


business practice as 


illustrated by the 


business codes of a 


successful man 


By Matilda E. Effron 


big when it proves that it is not only 
honest and trustworthy but that it is 
heartily interested in the welfare of 
the public and the home. It must 
be ready and eager to promote the 
comfort and happiness of every indi- 
vidual in the community.” This is 
the spirit of business which motivates 
the head of the entire electric public 
utilities of greater New York. 


Nor is Matt Sloan pursuing a 
phantom hope, for in Brooklyn, 
where he headed the Edison Com- 
pany for nine years before he was 
called to the present job, he so suc- 
cessfully revolutionized the existing 
order there that his ideal gathered 
momentum. 


“When I took charge over in 
Brooklyn, I discovered at once that 
friendliness simply did not exist, 
either in the concern itself or out 
among the people the concern was 
depending upon. There was poor 
morale among our working force, 
and outside the people looked upon 
us as a kind of Jesse James and 
Benedict Arnold. The employes had 
been high-hatted and the citizens had 
been ignored. I made up. my mind 
to change all that, no matter what 
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happened to me. J] might go out in 
a short time, but I figured I would 
have at least a year to work in. 

“T started around. through the of- 
fices and the plants and talked to the 
men and women. I learned their 
names, where they lived, how many 
they had in their families, what their 
problems were; and I told every sin- 
gle one of them that if they encoun- 
tered a trouble that was too much for 
them to bring it to me. I made them 
understand that one of the big jobs 
of the president was to do everything 
in his power to make his people com- 
fortable and happy and_ therefore 
content with their work. That is the 
thing that makes for efficiency. 

“Within a few months I got to 
know practically every man and 
woman on our force by their first 
names, and I had the satisfaction of 
seeing them smile when I came 
around—no shivers at the appearance 
of the big boss, no fear of a bawling 
out or a trumped up criticism, but 
instead an obvious pleasure.” 

Those are Matt Sloan’s own 
words. How could such a_fair- 
minded endeavor fail in its purpose? 


An advocate of system and 
service 


In Brooklyn he made a careful 
survey of the company he had come 
to direct. He established a minimum 
and maximum wage for every class 
of employe. Every six months 
wages were raised and employes 
placed in the departments where their 
abilities appeared to have the great- 
est scope. 

Every employe found in his pay 
envelope a printed message from 
President Sloan stressing the impor- 
tance of good service to the public, 
asking the employe to cooperate with 
the company in bringing this service 
to the highest standards. 

With a sickness pay roll estab- 
lished, with group insurance initiated, 
doctors and nurses installed in the 
company buildings, a cafeteria main- 
tained where excellent food could be 
purchased at a very low cost, with 
company base ball teams organized, 
and Matt Sloan there to throw out 
the first ball at the game, what 
Brooklyn Edison employe could re- 
sist the opportunity to try to make 
his company the best-liked in the 
world? 

By making people like them, by 
good service and economies in opera- 
tion the Brooklyn Edison Company 
reduced its rates voluntarily three 
times and increased the number of 
meters on their lines about five 
times. 

It is no wonder now, that after 


nine years of record performance on 
that one big job he was chosen to 
head the whole New York Edison 
Company. The fact that he is but 
48—a young man as big business men 
go—was not taken into consideration. 
Matt Sloan had shown he “was there 
with the goods’”—and he got the job. 

This humane, “on the level” feel- 
ing which inspires him to make 
friends with the world might be 
called a heritage of the South from 
which he came, that South which is 
famed for its friendliness and hos- 
pitality. 

Matt Sloan was born in Mobile, 
Alabama, when Thomas EFdison’s lit- 
tle electric lamp was just beginning 
to shed its first feeble rays upon an 
amazed world. At the age of 14, 
young Sloan knew that he wanted to 
enter the electrical industry. He at- 
tended the Alabama Polytechnic In- 
stitute distinguishing himself in ath- 
letics as well as in his studies. The 
championship football team of the 
South called him captain, and he cap- 
tained the baseball team too. 

His regular course finished, he 
went back for post graduate work 
and at nineteen stood ready to storm 


the gates of the electrical industry. 
He became manager of a public serv- 
ice plant in a small town in Alabama. 
Manager in this case did not connote 
mahogany desks, perfectly appointed 
offices and a horde of assistants. 
Rather, it meant a one-man job. 
Sloan had to be service man, collec- 
tor, trouble shooter and anything else 
that came his way. It was the be- 
ginning of a career which was to take 
him from a one-man job in a one- 
horse town to the presidency of the 
largest public utility in the greatest 
city in the world. 

Today the list of directorships, 
trusteeships, presidencies and com- 
mittee memberships which include 
the name of Matthew Scott Sloan 
takes about three typewritten pages 
—single space. Almost every bank 
in New York, every chamber of com- 
merce near the metropolitan area, 
hospitals, museums, want a guiding 
finger of Matthew Sloan’s busy 
hands. 

At the last convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association, the 
representatives of all the light and 
power companies in the country 
elected Matt Sloan president. 


What Business Asks of the Secretary 


(Continued from page 20) 


There is a question having to do 
with the cultivation of self—call it 
personality if you wish. 

Tact is something essentially nec- 
essary in a secretary, but we find 
nowhere a course in it. It must 
be cultivated at home and in the 
classroom by an inspiring teacher. 
So it is with self-respect, truth, and 
other qualities of character all pre- 
requisites for any measure of suc- 
cess. The ability to cooperate with 
others, to give and take orders with 
good grace, is one of the require- 
ments. A secretary must cultivate 
a sense of humor, an unselfish atti- 
tude, and the willingness to subserve 
self to a common achievement or 
end. She must be pleasant, yet 
firm; considerate, yet independent ; 
sportsmanlike at all times. 

We are all agreed that there is 
a wonderful field for the trained 
secretary, reaching into every ave- 
nue of human endeavor. The busi- 
ness man, whether he be manufac- 
turer or distributor, needs a secre- 
tary. Professional men, doctors, 
lawyers, judges, accountants, engi- 
neers, ministers, writers and others 


find a trained secretary a most valu- 
able asset. Governmental agents 
and officials, diplomats and educat-. 
ors find a good secretary an efficient 
aide. Scientists, inventors and oth- 
ers engaged in research find many 
uses for a person trained in secre- 
tarial work. Into every workshop, 
into every office, the efficient secre- 
tary finds her way. The work is 
generally pleasant, and affords splen- 
did opportunity for advancement. 
The question is often asked: 
“What salary is a secretary able to 
command?” Secretaries have been 
known to receive as much as $40,000 
per annum. Others are working on 
a basis of about $1,800 per annum. 
As in every other walk of life, a per- 
son is said to receive just what he 
earns—the same is true of a secretary. 
The remuneration secured is usually 
in direct proportion to the amount of 
intelligence and ability that can be 
applied to the tasks confronting the 
secretary. The more responsibility, 


the secretary can bear, the more valu- 
able he can make himself in the gen- 
eral scheme of the business with 
which he is associated. 
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All is Not Quiet on the 


Business Training Front! 


— The recently revised edition of 


Elementary 


Training for 


‘Business 


By Wilkes - York - Terrill 


is providing a lot of activity. 


Orders that mean adoptions have been 
coming in fast. 


There is no let-up in the calls for examina- 
tion copies. 


Scores of commendation are reaching us 
daily. 
Everywhere teachers of junior business 
training seem to have recognized that this 
book sums up and translates into classroom 
terms all they have been working for. 


If you have not inspected a copy, 
you should do so without further delay. 


The Ronald Press Company 


Publishers 


15 East 26th Street 
New York, N. Y. 


FOR GOOD RESULTS 


in penmanship in your commercial 
course make use of the additional 
motivation supplied by a monthly 
handwriting magazine. 


The American Penman 


has proved its worth in hundreds of 
high schools and commercial colleges. 
Every issue is replete with material of 
interest to teachers and students of 
handwriting. A complete course in pen- 
manship will be found in the issues from 
September to February, and a second 
course begins in February, continu- 
ing until the close of the school year. 


In the September Issue 


the first installment of a splendid new 
course in penmanship will appear, as 
well as new departments by eminent 
specialists in handwriting instruction, 
new student contests and articles of gen- 
eral interest. 


Club subscription rates: 75c. each for 
five or more subscriptions. With Palm- 
er’s Penmanship Budget, $1.15 each. By 
becoming subscribers students are eligi- 
ble to qualify for The American Pen- 
manship Certificate of Proficiency, a 
highly popular penmanship award of 
which more than 6000 are issued every 
year. 


TEACHERS ARE INVITED TO 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE COPIES OF 
THE SEPTEMBER ISSUE FOR DIS- 
TRIBUTION TO STUDENTS. AD- 
DRESS 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
55 FirtH Ave. New York, N. Y. 
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Using New Techniques In 
Junior Business Training 


HETHELE: you believe in 

the type of surveys made 
or in the ability or sincerity of 
the persons making them, or 
whether you do not, alert com- 
mercial teachers must be familiar 
with the outstanding studies. If 
they are not familiar with them 
then the leadership in making 
and in interpreting such surveys, 
the setting up of courses of study 
and the placing of commercial 
subjects in the curriculum must 
pass from commercial teachers to 
statisticians and research work- 
ers who know the technique of 
research but know nothing of 
the commercial sciences. Lead- 
ership in commercial education 
must remain in the hands of the 
commercial teachers. 

As we have often heard it stated, 
alert commercial teachers are fa- 
miliar with and are using three 
types of studies in order to square 
their work with the demands of the 
modern business world. They are 
using : 

1. Community commercial occupa- 
tions surveys. 

2. Job analyses of specific com- 
mercial occupations. 

3. Translation of the details of 
such investigations into courses of 
study and text-books so that the apti- 
tudes and talents of the students can 
be discovered, explored, measured 
and developed. 


Watching the demands of business 


Of course, the commercial teacher 
must always remain alert to the busi- 
ness and employment needs of his 
community. It is, however, largely 
a school administrative function to 
set up some machinery in each school 
which will regularly, continuously 
and impartially inform the commer- 
cial teachers and the students of the 
occupational needs of that commu- 
nity. The commercial teacher cannot 
do it all, but he can do much in the 
making of contacts in the business 
world and in using such information 


By Lloyd L. Jones 


Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio 


In reading this paper to the 
Business Education Department 
sessions at the N. E. A. Conven- 
tion, Lloyd L. Jones introduced 
his subject by explaining that 
“An attempt to set up new tech- 
niques in the teaching of junior 
business training is impossible 
without consideration of mod- 
ern business techniques. The 
demands of modern business 
must be met squarely and the 
results of the investigations and 
researches must be used by the 
teachers of commercial sciences. 
There is a new kind of commer- 
cial teacher in the making and 
he is evaluating the new tech- 
niques in the teaching of the 
commercial sciences.” 


in building courses of study and in 
developing new techniques in teach- 
ing. 

One of the new techniques is to 
assign the making of a community 
commercial occupations survey to 
the Junior Business Training Class 
after the method of John A. Ander- 
son, Pasadena Junior College, Pasa- 
dena, California, and of Augusta A. 
Dauer, New Orleans, Louisiana. 

These things should emphasize the 
fact that outside of Gregg shorthand 
material there is a dearth of commer- 
cial text-books which embody the 
results of surveys and studies. When 
we analyze courses of study we find 
that few, if any schools, have put 
any of these studies and researches 
into operation. The first step, then, 
in developing a scientific basis for 
new techniques in the teaching of 
Junior Business Training is to work 
with the researches which have been 
carried on by educators in coopera- 
tion with business men. 


Using the findings now on hand 


As stated before, it seems to me 
that the things which are needed by 
the commercial teachers and admin- 
istrators who are interested in junior 
business training are not more sur- 
veys but scientific use of the studies 


which are already in existence. 
The study of the general office 
clerk, recently completed in co- 
operation with the Cleveland Of- 
fice Managers Group of the Na- 
tional Association of Credit 
Men, is the first study which, to 
my knowledge, has been used in 
complete detail in building a com- 
plete course of study in junior 
business training. Any consid- 
eration of the new techniques of 
junior business training must in- 
clude the newer techniques of 
curriculum making. It is unfor- 
tunate that so many of the meet- 
ings of the teachers of the com- 
mercial sciences do not give the 
classroom teacher more real ma- 
terials which he can take back to 
the classroom to make the work more 
effective. 

I will cite this course of junior 
business training in Cleveland and 
how it came about. It is a local con- 
dition, of course, but it has in it many 
suggestions for the new techniques 
in junior business training. 


Resultful research 


I have seen the details of this of- 
fice managers’ study placed in the 
hands of the junior business training 
teachers in such form that they can 
actually use them in doing a better job 
in everyday classroom work. Paren- 
thetically, it is unfortunate that so 
many of the research studies in edu- 
cation are set up as theses and dis- 
sertations which must meet the ap- 
proval of a highly specialized and 
highly organized group, but which 
are almost valueless to the average 
teacher. Few of such theses have 
been approved by graduate school 
authorities who had any interest in 
the project other than pure research 
and love of truth. The science of 
bringing detailed occupational infor- 


mation down to, or rather up to, the 


level of classroom use has never been 
satisfactorily solved except in the 
field of shorthand and typewriting. 
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Junior Business Training is so young 
that no one text-book on the subject 
is old enough to be revised although 
I understand a revision or two are 
en the way. The texts vary so 
widely that teaching situations de- 
veloped from one text could not be 
used to advantage with another text. 
The subject of junior business train- 
ing is still so young that not all edu- 
cators believe in it. It is still so 
young that many commercial teachers 
think that it is undignified to be asked 
te teach it along side of other com- 
mercial sciences. But it is a very 
sturdy child. It must do for the 
commercial sciences what the general 
science course is doing for the pure 
sciences, and what elementary or 
general social science is doing for 
advanced and specific social sciences. 


Preparing for higher business 
training 


From what I can learn from chem- 
istry and physics teachers in high 
school, they would rather have 
students who have studied general 
science in junior high school grades 
because such students have attitudes 
and appreciations which others do not 
have. Such general science students 
know little specifically about chem- 
istry and physics but they have the 
scientific attitude and an inquiring 
appreciation of the social, economic 
and scientific value of chemistry and 
physics. 

Any consideration of new tech- 
niques of junior business training 
must include the new techniques of 
business because this subject is so 
close to business. Furthermore, it 
must include the new techniques of 
course-of-study making. But the 
building and selection of classroom 
material in junior business training 
must do more than give the boys and 
girls vocational office skills. 


Using New Techniques in Junior Business Training 


The office managers of Cleveland 
say that attitudes, appreciations and 
understanding relative to business 
and the functions of business must 
be part and parcel of the junior 
business training course. Then on 
top of this junior business training, 
or general business science course, 
the senior high school subjects or the 
office itself can build the voca- 
tional skills. The chairman of the 
Cleveland Office Managers Group 
has said that in as much as business 
is a social institution for making 
more and more worth while services 
and more and more want-satisfying 
goods available to more and more 
people, the schools must find three 
things : 

1. What abilities society and busi- 
ness can use. (Here is where sur- 
veys and research studies help.) 

2. What abilities, intellectual and 
social, the individual has which so- 
ciety can use. (Here is the very es- 
sence of exploration and guidance in 
junior high school grades.) 

3. What is the range of ability of. 
those concerned? (Here the school 
must realize that it cannot spend all 
of the school time in teaching stu- 
dents vocational skills. The office 
managers say that we must realize 
that more students fail socially than 
intellectually in business. ) 

The result of the Cleveland Office 
Managers’ study of the general clerk 
are already being used: 

1. By office managers in hiring, 
discharging and reassigning office 
employees. 

2. By office clerks themselves, for 
self-improvement and self-rating. 

3. By vocational counselors in the 
junior high schools in giving fact in- 
formation to students. 

4. By commercial teachers in eval- 
uating and presenting the details of 
the junior business training course. 

One of the tests of the value of a 


research study is to discover if it can 
be used by every one concerned. If 
a study can be used, as shown above, 
by office managers, their clerks, voca- 
tional counselors and teachers, then 
it must have considerable merit. 
How are the office managers using 
this study? Dhue to the fact that of- 
fice work changes by infinitesimal 
degrees from day to day, busy em- 
ployers may not know what to ex- 
pect of the general clerk. The more 
ambitious and intelligent clerk is 
likely to get far away from the ori- 
ginal “line up” because he sees many 
things to do and does them. If the 
managers have a list of the duties 
for general clerks they can see what 
is ordinarily expected of such clerks 
and thereby attain a more efficient 
division of labor in their offices. 
They can also check duties which 
they wish their supervising clerks to 
observe in new clerks. They can use 
the material in deciding whether or 
not to employ an additional clerk, 
and in listing what knowledges and 
skills the beginner ought to have to 
fit into the organization. 


Why cannot the commercial 
teacher do a similar thing in the class 
room? This is the basis of the 
newer techniques in teaching. 


Getting the facts from business 


Briefly, the Office Managers’ sur- 
vey may be summarized as follows: 
A committee of Cleveland commer- 
cial teachers and the education com- 
mittee of the Office Managers’ (Group 
gathered a list of duties of the gen- 
eral office clerk after many weeks of 
study. These duties were mimeo- 
graphed on thirteen sheets of paper 
and spaces provided for checking 
certain items concerning each duty. 
Space was provided for the fre- 
quency of each duty—that is, 
whether performed every day or only 


(Continued on page 47) 


A Southern contribution to Summer School activity in Business Education. These students of Draughon’s 
Business and Commercial Teachers Insitute are teachers from Georgia, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Florida, Louisiana and Ohio. The occasion is an outing near Atlanta, Ga. 
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Quizzing the Business Man 


On Business Education 


What 1252 employers have prescribed for 
the training of continuation school students 


By Alexander S. Massell 


Principal, Central Commercial Continuation School, New York City 


HE constant criticism of the 
high school boy and girl who 
enters business led me to undertake 
a survey among employers to deter- 
mine the actual deficiencies and needs 
of these junior workers in business. 
Hundreds of employers were in- 
terviewed and much additional in- 
formation was gleaned from a ques- 
tionnaire, with the result that we 
discovered virtually 95 per 
cent of the students em- 
ployed in the following 
types of business: insurance, 
banking, brokerage, textile 
wholesale houses, public util- 
ities offices, department 
stores, publishing houses and 
newspaper offices. 

To determine what these 
types of business wanted, 
four questions were submit- 
ted to 107 of the most rep- 
resentative and largest of 
these establishments, espe- 
cially those who paid par- 
ticular attention to their of- 
fice employees by means of 
personnel departments. 

We asked: 1. What gen- 
eral education do you rec- 
ommend for those who are 
in business? 2. What spe- 
cific training do you recom- 
mend for any particular worker un- 
der consideration? 3. What specific 
training do you recommend for the 
next promotional position? What 
business ethics do you desire incul- 
cated in this particular worker? 

Obviously, the replies to the first 
question were general. Virtually 
every subject in the present-day high 
school curricula was recommended. 
Every course of modern education 
was mentioned as the cause of poor 
business workers. A back- 
ground of English, a good founda- 
tion of arithmetic, the business ideals 
—honesty, accuracy, loyalty—like 
Abou ben Adhem, led all the rest. 

The answers to questions on spe- 
cific training were, fortunately, more 
specific. Here the employer began to 


think not of all his employees but of 
individuals, particularly those whose 
further educational training he was 
recommending. The answers were 
concrete instead of general. He vis- 
ualized the ills of one employe and 
what he thought were remedies for 
the individual case. 

Here was an opportunity to prac- 
tice in business the academic princi- 


A group of 7 insurance companies, 20 bank- 
ing institutions, 20 brokerage houses, 25 
textile houses, 15 public utility offices, 10 de- 
partment stores and 10 publishers made: 


720 requests for Business English 
424 requests for Typewriting 
308 requests for Bookkeeping 
208 requests for Business Arithmetic 
128 requests for Penmanship 
108 requests for Business Practice 
100 requests for Filing 
72 requests for Salesmanship 
48 requests for Office Machine Training 
20 requests for Commercial Geography 


8 requests for Foreign Languages 


ples of “individual teaching”, “differ- 
entiated curricula”, “‘motivation for 
study”, “knowing the child’, etc. 
How the intelligent employer did 
this is evidenced by the following ex- 
cerpts from the questionnaire: 


“Teach this student to take an intelligent 
interest and develop the capacity to take 
pains. If you can make this girl feel a 
distinct sense of her work and of the im- 
portance of handling details acceptably, you 
will be doing us and her a favor. Those 
who stick with us, have a serious attitude 
toward their work and a sense of responsi- 
bility. These qualities help the employe to 
advance.” 

“We find this boy is a poor penman and 
before he can assume more responsible 
clerical positions, it is essential that he 
improve his handwriting.” 

“John is deficient in the use of decimals. 
Drill him in the use of same.” 

“Tn arithmetic Arthur should know how 


to determine the costs of a gross of pack- 
ages; of an item being given the cost and 
the number of packages per pound.” 


“Our only criticism of the schooling of 
stenographers and typists is that they are 
not finished products when turned out. We 
invariably have had to instruct Mary, Jane 
and Alice, now in your school (and who 
are, by the way, graduates of a private 
business school) as to proper arrangement 
of a letter on paper, correct tabulation, use 
of tabulator on typewriter and correct plac- 
ing of matter to be typewritten, 
and folding of letters.” (This 
from a large bank). 

“Mary is a file clerk. Devise 
exercises to develop her to be 
quick of hand and eye. Also pre- 
scribe a health program for her, 
so that she may be physically able 
to stand up a great deal each day 
before the files.” 

“May I add that I think the 
subject of cleanliness of Miss 
Jones, should be stressed; baths 
and clean clothes. I speak from 
bitter experience and embarrass- 
ing situations.” (This reminds 
us of the advertising poster— 
She: “Thank you for the dance”. 
He: (to himself) “Never again 
until you use plenty of soap”.) 

“This employe should _ be 
taught typewriting. He studied. 
this for a time but does not seem 
to like it. We believe he looks 
for results too quickly. Teach 
him patience. His next job will 
require typewriting.” 

“This student should be taught 
to acquire a sufficient knowledge 
of the use of form letters so that 
she can decide from previous correspond- 
ence to whom to send form letters without 
alterations: those to whom form letters 
should be sent with certain things left out 
or with an additional sentence or two: and 
those to whom form letters will not apply 
at all, under given circumstances, but who 
must receive personal letters.” This is a 
case of teaching judgment from specific 
situations. 

“We think highly of this boy and recom- 
mend that he study office practice first, 
then junior bookkeeping, followed by ad- 
vanced bookkeeping and accounting.” 
(Here is an employer thinking of the boy’s 
progressive steps in promotional possi- 
bilities. ) 

“For Miss Smith we recommend type- 
writing, intelligent filling in of blanks, tak- 
ing names and addresses correctly from 
dictation and service on the telephone.” 

Of course there were some ex- 
tremes in the matter of suggestions 


(Continued on next page following) 
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True Story.... 


MAMMOTH locomotive was going through its final tests. 
A Built for one of our great railroad systems, this giant of the 
rails was supposed to be the last word in power, speed and 
durability. 


On the outcome of this test depended an immediate order for 25 
more engines of identical make. 


Officials of the locomotive works were confident. They were sure of 
their ability and had supreme faith in their product. 


All was ready for the test . . . the signal was given . . . away 
went the engine! 


One hour later . . . the test was over . . . representatives of the 
locomotive works, railroad system, designers, engineers stood in little 
groups discussing the results—DISAPPOINTMENT written all over 
their features. ... 


The engine had FAILED to measure up to specifications. It had 
failed to register the power and speed expected of it. 


THE RAILROAD WOULD NOT ACCEPT IT—and back went the 
engine to the shop it came from. 


Immediately the designer and his associates went over the entire 
engine. They checked every bit of mechanism to the minutest detail 
. . . they could find nothing wrong. 


Then they brought in their consulting engineer—a professor of en- 
gineering in a large university—to countercheck their work. 


He found everything right . . . that is, practically everything... 
just one thing he thought should be changed . . . that little piston 
outside that wheel should be placed on the inside—it was subject to 
too — friction where it was and might be the cause of all the 
trouble. 


The change was made without delay, and another test determined 
upon. 


The result? You’ve guessed it. The engine did not fail this time. 
The professor had hit the nail on the head . . . THE LITTLE PIS- 
TON—SO SMALL AND INSIGNIFICANT IN ITSELF—proved to 
be THE DIFFERENCE between SUCCESS and FAILURE. 
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----and Its Moral 


USINESS is a colossal engine .. . 
And THE BUSINESS LETTER IS THE LITTLE PISTON. 


Are we giving this “piston” the attention it deserves? 


We can well imagine this gigantic ‘‘engine” rumbling along with an 
imperfect ‘piston”—but why should that “piston” be allowed to 
REMAIN imperfect to the detriment of the rest of the mechanism? 


For instance: You are an applicant for a teaching position with a 
certain school district. 

Picture yourself writing your application . . . Aside from making 
certain that you have included a complete review of your educa- 
tion, your teacher-training, and your experience, what is your chief 
concern? 

TO SEND THE BEST-LOOKING, THE NEATEST, THE MOST 
CAREFULLY WRITTEN LETTER YOU ARE CAPABLE OF PRO- 
DUCING. 

Why? Because you KNOW that your letter represents YOU . 

and you want that letter to appear and appeal to those who are to 
pass on your application just as you would have your own person 
appear and appeal to them if you yourself could be present. 


That is exactly the case—to an intensified degree—with the business 
letter. It is the personal representative—the reflection—the SPIRIT 
of the writer . . . and because it is sent with the ultimate pur- 
pose of SELLING SOMETHING to the recipient, it must be as nearly 
perfect in every detail as possible. 

You would not have the business man walk into the presence of 
the recipient of his letters with smudgy face, soiled hands, shabby 
illkept clothes . . . would you? 

Well, it’s astounding and discouraging how often the business man’s 
stenographer makes him appear that way .. . 

And it will always be that way if the teacher and student do not 
take full advantage of all the scientific data at their command by 
which the APPEARANCE, at least, of a letter can be made to ap- 
proach perfection. 

These scientific methods will be revealed to you with each succeeding 
issue of this journal, through the courtesy of and in co-operation 
with the research departments of Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Co., 
Inc., New York; Manifold Supplies Co., Brooklyn, N. Y.; Mittag & 
Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. J.; and Neidich Process Co., Burlington, 
N. J. 

(To be continued in the October issue) 
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(Continued from page 29) 

and recommendations. Of business 
ethics one employer in all seriousness 
wrote: ‘Margaret Smith, who is a 
noisy featherhead. and another friend 
of hers unite in turning the heads of 
our masculine force. Margaret is 
beautiful but dumb, in the vernacular 
of the day. Please impress upon 
these two young ladies that making 
eyes, wearing bells on their garters 
and such tricks are vulgar as well as 
silly. I would have discharged these 
two young ladies long ago. How- 
ever, our wage scale is low and we 
do not attract a higher type of em- 
ploye.” 

Another extreme is the following 
large order for a boy: “Obligations 
of a citizen, business accuracy, com- 
mercial credits and bookkeeping, 
stenography and typewriting, busi- 
ness English and correspondence, and 
how to speak properly and easily.” 
This came from a bank president. 
Evidently he meant this program as 
a life’s endeavor for the boy. 


Business recommends 


As to subjects to be taught the em- 
ployers prescribed their respective 
curricula : 


Bankers 


Bookkeeping, egconomics, business 
English, penmanship, typewriting, 
filing, arithmetic, office machines, 
business practice. 


Department Stores 
. Economics, typewriting, business 
English, penmanship, commercial 
arithmetic, commercial geography, 
salesmanship. 
Publishers 
Business English, typewriting, 
commercial arithmetic, commercial 
geography, salesmanship, advertis- 
ing. 
Textile Houses 
Economics, bookkeeping, typewrit- 
ing, filing, commercial arithmetic, 
salesmanship. 
Public Utilities 
Business English, typewriting, fil- 
ing, penmanship. 
Brokerage 
Economics, bookkeeping, arithme- 
tic, commercial geography, use of 
office machines. 
The tally 


This shows a certain unanimity of 
opinion on the subjects to be learned. 
But there was also an agreement that 
the young workers lacked in business 
ideals. 

It is of great significance that 
stenography was mentioned by two 
employers for pupils of continuation 
school age. When asked about this 
the employers declared that pupils 
with less than high school education 
should not be taught stenography un- 
less they possessed an excellent Eng- 
lish foundation. 


Photos courtesy Central Commercial Con- 


tinuation School, New York City. 


The continuation school classes 

must help them appreciate the value 

of knowing well the things business 

is asking of them during working 
hours. 


In all the answers received there 
appeared three outstanding features, 
The answer from a personnel direc. 
tor or a business man with a vision 
prescribed a broad and comprehen- 
sive program. The employe’s pres- 
ent job and his future were consid- 
ered. When the employer was aware 
that the school was well equipped and 
offered training in the use of office 
machines such training was recom- 
mended as second or third choice. 
When the matter of sex was con- 
sidered it was found that employers 
still believe that a differentiated 
course of study should be prescribed 
for boys and girls. 


For girls there was recommended 
typewriting, business English, cor- 
respondence, filing, billing and calcu- 
lating machine operation. 

For boys, bookkeeping, elementary 
accounting, commercial arithmetic, 
business English ‘and salesmanship 
were suggested. 


A piece of research 


If there are any conclusions to be 
made from this survey I would sug- 
gest that they be considered from the 
following angles—that in curricula 
construction the employer can be 
called an aid; that commercial edu- 
cation, like all education, must be 
prescribed for an individual, not for 
a mass; that a means to further edu- 
cation must be known and available 
to both employer and employe, and 
that the continuation schools, evening 
schools, and private business schools 
must take cognizance of the educa- 
tional deficiencies of the young work- 
ers and offer the right educational 
program to remedy the specific ills 
discovered by the employer. 

It was not so long ago that the 
work of research into what business 
wants was confined within school 
walls. Today the desire to “fit the 
man to the job” has led many busi- 
ness concerns to spend time and 
money on this task alone. 

This spirit of research and inqui- 
sitiveness into the educational wel- 
fare of the student is an able con- 
tribution to business education. 
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NUMBER 6 
OF A SERIES OF TALKS 


AND 
THE STENOTYPE 


Stenotypy and 
THE BOY 


IS this the situation in your school—as it is 
with most commercial schools ? 


An increasing aversion for shorthand on the part of the 
average boy. 

A steady demand for young men secretaries by bigh 
executives—positions that mean fine opportunity for the 
boy and prestige for your school. 

An-open and highly remunerative field for male stenog- 
rapbers in the higher branches of stenographic work— 
as court reporters, convention reporters, etc. 

More calls for mc:e stenographers than you have boys 


available. 


Have you ever considered Stenotypy as the so- 
lution to this problem 


* * 


STENOTYPY has an appeal to the boy that pencil short- 
hand lacks. 

It is new and different; it involves a machine; boys do 
not consider it a “‘girl’s job”; it offers a quick and interesting 
way to superior stenographic ability and hence, to the pre- 
ferred positions. 

No need to tell any commercial school teacher or pro- 
prietor that the competent male stenographer has an unusual 
avenue of approach to business success—an avenue far 
superior to the ordinary channels of clerking, selling, book- 
keeping, etc. You know that the male stenographer or sec- 
retary is well paid, that he sits close to the center of the 
business and absorbs the facts and methods of management, 
and that, if he “has the stuff” in him, it will quickly be 
apparent to the executive beside whom he works so closely 
and who can move him up fast and far. 


Tell this to the bright boy in your bookkeeping and other 
departments. Tell him, too, of the So in court and 
convention reporting, and then show him the stenotype as the 
new way to outstanding stenographic and business success. 


Do this a few times—and you'll have more er? enrollments 
in your stenographic department and soon you'll have more 


boy graduates in the positions that mean so much more in 
prestige and advertising for your school. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A division of LaSalle Extension University 
Michigan Avenue at Forty-first, Chicago 


WALTON 
ACCOUNTING SERIES 


Walton Texts have been endorsed by 
adoption in many of the leading edu- 
cational institutions throughout the 

United States 


WALTON ACCOUNTING—LANGER 
32 Lectures, Problems and Theory Questions, Practice Set Work, 
Blank Forms for Practice Set Work, contained in 2”, three-post, 
loose-leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 

Walton Accounting—Langer Practice Sets 
Practice Set I—Single Proprietorship Accounting. 
Practice Set I1I—Partnership Accounting. 
Practice Set I1I—Corporation Accounting. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING I : 
Lectures 1 to 25 inclusive, Problems and Theory Questions, con- 
tained in 2”, three-post, loose-leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 


ADVANCED ACCOUNTING II 
Lectures 26 to 50 inclusive, Problems and Theory Questions, con- 
tained in 2”, three-post, | leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 


COST ACCOUNTING 
30 Lectures, Problems and Theory Questions, Practice Set Work. 
Cost Accounting Forms, contained in 2”, three-post, loose-leaf, 
semi-flexible Text Binder. 


Cost Accounting Practice Set 
Four bound books—Job Cost, Process Cost, and Cost Accounting 
for By-Products. 


FEDERAL INCOME TAX ACCOUNTING 
24 Lectures, Forms, Problems and Theory Questions, contained in 
2”, three-post, loose-leaf, semi-flexible Text Binder. 


WALTON BUSINESS LAW SERIES 


Elementary Law; Contracts 
Agency; Partnership 
Sales; Negotiable Instruments 
Property, Real and Personal 
Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance; 
Surety and Guaranty 


We want you to know more about Walton texts. Use 
the coupon below for examination copies of texts in 
which you are interested. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
of 
COMMERCE 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 


EXAMINATION COUPON 


WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 
336 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts 
checked: 


Walton Accounting—Langer 
Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 

Cost Accounting 

Federal Income Tax Accounting 
) CC. P. A. Review Problems 


Walton Business Law Series: 

) Elementary Law; Contracts 

) Agency; Partnership 

) Sales; Negotiable Instruments 

) Property, Real and Personal 

) Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 

) Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 

) Banks and Banking; Insurance; Surety and Guaranty 
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PEERLESS KEYS 


Give That Confident 


Touch Necessary to 
Perfect Typing 


STUDENT confidence means much 
towards successful typing. Peerless 
Rubber Typewriter Key Tops help pro- 
mote this confidence. They give to sen- 
sitive finger-tips a soft, assuring touch 
instead of a hard, metal surface so try- 
ing both to finger-tips and nerves. They 
prevent finger slipping with the result 
that typing is more accurate and prog- 
ress more rapid. 


Just as the shock absorbers on your car 
absorb the road shocks, so Peerless 
Keys absorb typewriter shocks. They 
are made of extra resilient rubber, guar- 
anteed to be fresh and pliant and they 
are colored a neutral green to minimize 
eye strain. 


For your students’ advancement you 
need a set of Peerless Keys for every 
one of your typewriters and adding 
machines. 


Write now for a sample key and our 
new descriptive booklet. 


Educational Department 


September, 1929 


Minimum Essentials 
of the 


Commercial Subjects 


A Series of Summaries of Essentials 
Edited by ATLEE L. PERCY 


Professor of Accounting and Director of 
Courses for Commercial Teachers Boston 
University College of Business 
Administration 


Essentials of Commercial Law 


By BESSIE N. PAGE, Professor of Law, 
Portia Law School, Boston, Massachusetts 


This booklet summaries in simple and attractive style the 
high lights of commercial law that are commonly studied 
and used. Major attention has been given to contracts, but 
the essential points of the other subjects have not been 
neglected. 


Essentials of Bookkeeping 


By RAYMOND L. MANNIX, Assistant 
Professor of Accounting, Boston Uni- 
versity College of Business Adminis- 
tration, Boston, Massachusetts 
The general principles of bookkeeping, journalyzing and 


the balance sheet with the illustrative set to which constant 
cross references are made in the descriptive material. 


Business Forms and Letters 


By WENTWORTH WILLIAMS, Professor of 
English, Boston University College of 
Business Administration 


The common business forms are described and fully illus- 
trated such as forms used in banking, the sending of money 
and in buying and selling. 


The essentials of good letter writing with correct forms 
for various types of letters are described and _ illustrated. 


Price of Books. 20 cents each with 
discount on ten or more books. One 


PEERLESS KEY COMPANY, INC. 
176 Fulton Street New York City 


hundred books 15 cents each plus post- 
age. 500 books 121 cents plus carry- 
ing charges. 


Peerless Key Company, Inc., Educational Department, 
176 Fulton Street, New York City. 


Kindly send us sample of Peerless Keys, Price List, and 
other special information as to how Peerless Keys may 
be used in Business Schools. 


A sample of each of these three booklets in 
the Commercial Series will be sent postpaid for 
twenty-five cents (cash, check or stamps) pro- 
vided this slip is sent with the order. 


NAME AND POSITION 


~NEWTONVILLE, MASS.— 2 
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Some Last Minute Figures for Teachers of 
Economic and Commercial Geography 


What are the chief commodities in our trade with the other nations of the world? 
Numerals after the commodities show values in millions of dollars 


UNITED KINGDOM 

Purchases from U. S.: Cotton, 211; gas 
and oil, 81; tobacco, 72; pork pdcts., 
59; grain and flour, 34; copper, 31. 

Sales to U. S.: Rubber, 28; antiques, 
22: linen, &c., 20; furs, 17; wool, 15; 
wool fabrics, 14. 

CANADA 

Purchases from U. S.: Machinery, 124; 
autos, &c., 92; coal and coke, 89; gas 
and oil, 43; iron and steel, 41; cotton, 
24. 

Sales to U. S.: Newsprint, 126; pulp and 
pulpwood, 52; lumber, 43; copper and 
nickel, 29; cattle, 14; furs, 13. 

GERMANY 

Purchases from U. S: Cotton, 217; cop- 
per, 30; lard, 23; grain and flour, 17; 
gas and oil, 14; autos, &c., 10. 

Sales to U. S.: Chem. and fert., 20; furs, 
16; leather, gloves, 9; cotton pdcts., 8; 
newsprint, &c., 5; art, 4. 

JAPAN 

Purchases from U. S.: Cotton, 129; gas 
and oil, 19; autos, &c., 15; iron and 
steel, 10; lumber, 7; wheat, 7. 

Sales to U. S.: Silk, 326; crab meat, 5; 
tea, 5; china, 3; camphor, 2. 

FRANCE 

Purchases frcem U. S.: Cotton, 100; gas 
and oil, 47; copper, 25; autos, &c., 7. 

Sales to U. S.: Lingerie, silk and cot- 
ton women’s clothing, gloves, jewelry, 
perfumery, estimated, 40; art work, 12. 

ARGENTINA 

Purchases from U. S.: Autos, &c., 45; 
machinery, 37; gas and oil, 16; cotton 
goods, 13; lumber, 9. 

Sales to U. S.: Hides, skins, 36; flaxseed, 
26; wool, 7; meats, 5; furs, 5; casein, 
3 


ITALY 

Purchases from U. S.: Cotton, 78; cop- 
per, 17; gas and oil, &c., 14; wheat, 9; 
pork, 4; autos, 2. 

Sales to U. S.: Cheese, 12; olive oil, 11; 
tomatoes, 6; nuts, 3; straw hats, 3; 
lemons, 2. 

NETHERLANDS 
Purchases from U. S.: Grain, flour, 
22: cotton, 18; gas and oil, 12; cop- 
per, 9; linseed cake, 6; pork, 5. 

Sales to U. S.: Diamonds, 21; tobacco, 
13; tin, 8; bulbs, 5; brick, glassware, 
linseed oil. 

AUSTRALIA 

Purchases from U. S.: Autos, &c., 39; 

gas and oil, 24; tobacco, 7; machinery, 


ALL COUNTRIES 


Purchases from U. S.: Cotton, raw, 
920; petroleum pdcts., 525; autos, &c., 
500; machinery, 497; wheat and flour, 
193; meats, &c., 187. 

Sales to U. S.: Silk, raw, 368; coffee, 
309; rubber, crude, 244; sugar, cane, 
207; paper and mfrs., 156; hides and 
skins, 150. 


5; lumber, 5. 

Sales to U. S.: Wool, 14; furs, 5. 

CHINA 

Purchases from U. S.: Gas and oil, 33; 
tobacco, 29; cotton, 17; cigarettes, 14; 
wheat flour, 10: tin, 3. 

Sales to U. S.: Silk, 47; furs 17; wood 
oil, 13; wool, 11;- cotton, 5.- - 


-CUBA 
Purchases from U. S.: Pork pdcts., 13; 
cotton mfrs., 10; petroleum: pdcts., 7; 
flour, 7; autos, &c., 5; milk and eggs, 


Sales to U. S.: Sugar, 157; tobacco, 19; 
molasses, 8; cigars, 3; ore, &c., 3; 
pineapples, 1 

MEXICO 

Purchases from U. S.: Machinery, 14; 
autos, &c., 10; lard, 7; wheat and 
flour, 2: cotton cloth, 2; petroleum 
pdets., 2. 

Sales to U. S.: Copper and lead, 29; 
petroleum pdcts., 26; sisal, &c., 14; 
coffee, 10; cattle, 6; cotton, 4. 

BELGIUM 

Purchases from U. S.: Autos, &c., 23; 
cotton, 22; copper bars, &c., 11; gas 
and oil, 10; linseed cake, 5; grains, 5. 

Sales to U. S.: Diamonds, 15; furs, 6; 
flax mfrs., 6; fertilizer, 4; creosote oil, 
3; glass, 3 

BRAZIL 

Purchases from U. S.: Autos, &c., 26; 
gas and oil, 15; machinery, 11; flour, 
5; iron and steel, 3; cotton goods, 2. 

Sales to U. S.: Coffee, 189; cocoa beans, 
8; rubber, 5; skins, 5; nuts, 2 


SPAIN 
Purchases from U. S.: Cotton, 34; autos, 
&c., 13; gas: and oil, 5; tebacco, I; 
lumber, 1. 
Sales to U. S.: Olives, 5; olive oil, 5; 
cork, 4; hides and skins, 4; nuts, 3; 
onions, 1, 


PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 
Purchases from U. S.: Cotton mirs., 12; 
iron and steel, mfrs., 8; machinery, 7; 
food pdcts., 7; autos, &c., 4; cigarettes, 


Sales to U. S.: Sugar, 46; coconut pdcts., 
43; manila, 9; tobacco pdcts., 4; cot- 
ton clothing, 3; straw hats, 1 


RUSSIA IN EUROPE 


Purchases from U. S.: Cotton mifrs., 44; 
tractors, 2. 

Sales to U. S.: Manganese ores, 5; furs, 


BRITISH SOUTH AFRICA 


Purchases from U. S.: Autos, &c., 19; 
machinery, 9; gas and oil, 8; hosiery, 


Z. 
Sales to U. S.: Furs, &c., 2; wool and 
mohair, 2; diamonds, 1. 


COLOMBIA 


Purchases from U. S.: Machinery, 7; 
cotton mirs., 5; autos, &c., 3; lard, 3; 
steel piping, 1; medicines, 1 

Sales to U. S.: Coffee, 69; petroleum, 
17; platinum, 3; bananas, 1; cattle 
hides, 1. 


SWEDEN 


Purchases from U. S.: Autos, &c., 15; 
gas and oil, 9; cotton, 5; copper, 4. 

Sales to U. S.: Chem. woodpulp, 28; 
steel bars, &c., 3; newsprint, 2; 
matches, 1. 


BRITISH INDIA 
Purchases from U. S.: Autos, &c., 10; 
cotton, 6; oil, 5; tobacco, 2; tin, 1. 
Sales to U. S.: Jute burlaps, &c., 73; 
jute, 11; hides and skins, 16; varnish, 

&c., 12; castor beans, 4; wool, 3. 


DENMARK 


Purchases from U. S.: Autos, &c., 10; 
cottonseed cake, 7; gas and oil, 5; 
flour, 2. 

Sales to U. S.: Butter, hides and skins, 
furs, seeds, cement, glass. 


CHILE 


Purchases from U. S.: Gas and oil, 6; 
iron and steel, 5; autos, &c., 5; ma- 
chinery, 5; cotton cloth, 2. 

Sales to U. S.: Nitrate, 36; copper, 28; 
—— 2; iron ore, 1; hides and skins, 


VENEZUELA 


Purchases from U. §S.: Iron and steel, 
5; machinery, 3; autos, &c., 2; flour, 
1; cotton cloth, 1. 

Sales to U. S.: Petroleum, 21; coffee, 
12; cocoa, 2; hides and skins. 


URUGUAY 


Purchases from U. S.: Autos, &c., 5: 
gas and oil, 5; sugar, ref., 1; cotton 
goods, 1. 

Sales to U. S.: Hides and skins, 1; 
meats, 2; wool, 2. 


PERU 


Purchases from U. S.: Machinery, 2; 
autos, &c., 2; lumber, 1; lard, 1. 
Sales to U. S.: Copper, 12; petroleum, 

2; cotton, 1. 
(Continued on next page - following) 
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BUSINESS EDUCATION SCHOOLS 


Achieve greater economies in using Plex Dry Stencils 


The Plex Corporation offers a special Educational Insti- 
tution discount which means big savings in the purchase of 
duplicating and reproducing supplies. Contracts covering 
yearly requirements have extra large discount induce- 
ments. 


Plex Dry Stencils are known to be of superior quality. 
They give greater service, clearer copies and generally, 
greater satisfaction. 


A Better Product at Lower Cost 


Send for samples and prices 


PLEX DRY STENCIL 


| CORPORATION 
949 Broadway $3 $3 New York, N. Y. 


The a typewriter in appearance ~ 
3 Varityper— ;, functions like a whole 


battery of machines 


EVELOP the talents of your students 

on a Varityper, the machine with a 
multitude of uses. Writes any and all 
languages—clearly and distinctly—still it is 
no more difficult to operate than an ordi- 
nary typewriter. 


Business institutions are rapidly recogniz- 
ing the potentialities of this remarkable 
machine and are equipping their offices 
with them. Naturally, the demand for ex- 
perienced operators increases daily. Are 
you doing your share to supply this 
increasing demand? 


; D 
There is a Ready Market INCORPORATE 
f or 2 Lafayette St. 
Experienced Operators NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Do You Teach Typewriting With Wooden Typewriters é 


at the time the building is con- 
structed, it takes up little space and 
is very effective. 

Several writers’ have attempted to 
set up lists of equipment for com- 
mercial departments or score cards 
for determining the efficiency of de- 
partments, from the equipment 
standpoint. 

While it is undoubtedly true that 
equipment must differ with size and 
type of school, and that opinions dif- 
fer as to the relative amounts to be 
assigned to various rooms, it may be 
desirable to investigate what these 
writers have presented. 

A check list of equipment and 
supplies for commercial departments 
has been prepared by the author® to 
help teachers who are planning new 
departments. Probably it contains 
many items which are not essential, 
but it should serve to prevent the 
teacher from forgetting certain items 
when making her initial order. 


Where theory counts for little 


Unquestionably filing is one of the 
activities which every commercial 
operator may expect to be called to 
do more or less frequently, be he 
bookkeeper, stenographer, clerk, 
cashier, or what not. A_ textbook 
course in filing is probably as ineffi- 
cient as a mere textbook course in 
any other skill, hence the question of 
supplies and equipment for filing be- 
comes important. Two general plans 
may be noted, one calling for the use 
of full sized filing cabinets, folders, 
and guides, and the other utilizing 
miniature sets. 

The first plan calls for a rather 
elaborate system of filing drawers 
and supplies, and quickly runs into 
heavy expenditures, although it does 
more nearly approximate business 
conditions than the second plan. 
Probably a minimum of equipment 
for the actual size plan would include 
a demonstration filing cabinet which 
contains drawers fitted for each of 
the more common systems of filing, 
alphabetical, numerical, geographical, 
and card follow-up systems. Even 
with this system it is difficult to ad- 
minister filing recitations, for only a 
few students can work at the cabinet 
at a time. 

The second plan calls for individ- 
ual miniature filing sets, so that each 
student may have a set of small boxes 
which may be kept in his locker on 
in the storage cabinet, and of which 
each student may have his own set, 


Continued from page 18) 


so that recitations and exercises may 
be held in which all students may be 
working on the same exercise at once. 
This is a much more teachable sys- 
tem, and is relatively inexpensive. 
Which of the two plans gives the 
greater power in filing, is unknown, 
because no experimentation has been 
done on this problem, so far as is 
known. 

It is perhaps doubtful whether 
separate courses in filing should be 
included in the curriculum, except 
for those persons who desire to spe- 
cialize in filing. For the average of- 
fice worker, perhaps a few weeks of 
work with the miniature set would 
provide all the necessary information 
and skill required. 

Much of the office appliance equip- 
ment may be used for courses in 
junior business training, commercial 
geography and the like, but it is de- 
sirable to have available for commer- 
cial geography a lantern and screen 
or, if possible, a moving picture out- 
fit, perhaps the one ordinarily avail- 
able in the school auditorium. Many 
interesting and instructive sets of 


slides are available, and a number 
of films have been made for the same 
purpose, which should be utilized. 

A commercial museum may also 
be developed for these courses, con- 
sisting largely of specimen sets show- 
ing various stages in the manufac- 
ture of rubber goods, fabrics, and 
the like, which may be secured 
through student projects from the 
manufacturers. 

In addition there should be avail- 
able a commercial library consisting 
of reference books on commercial 
subjects, fiction and biography con- 
cerning commercial leaders and situa- 
tions, and as many as possible of 
modern commercial magazines. 


1p, L. Agnew, Investigation of Office Appli- 
ances for Instructional Purposes in Schools, 
(New York University Press, 1928). 

3F. G. Nichols, 4 New Conception of Office 
Practice, (Harvard University Press, 1928). 

3 Miller-Dictaphone Typewriting, (Dictaphone 
Sales Corporation, New York, N. 

4 Research Studies in Commercial “Education, 2 
(University of Iowa). 

> Strayer and Englehardt, Standards for High 
—— Buildings, (Columbia University Press). 

. Selby, A Score Card for Commerce De- 

(The Balance Sheet, South-Western 
ublishing Co., December, 1926). 

®Uhl, Supervision of "High School Subjects, 
(Appleton & Co.) 


Banking now largely engages services of machine operators. 


Our Trade With Other Nations 


(Continued from page 35) 


NORWAY 
Purchases from U. S.: Autos, &c., 1; 
flour, 1; rye, meat pdcts. 
Sales to U. S.: Chem. woodpulp, 5; 
newsprint, aluminum, fish, fish oil, 
cod roe. 
FINLAND 
Purchases from U. S.: Flour, 2; autos, 
2; cotton, 1; pork pdcts., 1. 
“= to U. S.: Woodpulp, 5; newsprint, 


GREECE 
Purchases from U. S.: Wheat and flour, 


Sales to U. S.: Tobacco, 8; rugs, 1. 


IRISH FREE STATE 
Purchases from U. S.: Wheat, 4; sugar, 
petroleum pdcts., autos, &c. 
Sales to U. S.: Carpet wool, 4; woolen 
tabries, 2. 
PORTUGAL 


Purchases from U. S.: Cotton, 4; autos, 
1; petroleum. 
Sales to U. S.: Cork, 2. 


SWITZERLAND 


Purchases from U. S.: Autos, 2; wheat, 
cotton, copper. 

Sales to U. S.: Cheese, 5; cotton tex- 
tiles, 2; silk textiles, 1; watches, hats, 
&c., embroideries. 
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Unexcelled for 
School and Class Room 


You solve a vexing problem in a most economical way when your 
school or class room equipment includes the Lettergraph. This 
inexpensive and highly efficient duplicator is unexcelled for 
reproducing school forms, examination problems, bulletins, etc. 
Indeed, the Lettergraph copies anything typed, written or drawn, 
in one or more colors, from postcard size to a 9x15 sheet. 


HEYER ~Rotary- 


TRADE MARK~- 


The utter simplicity of the Lettergraph is well known. No com- 
plicated parts, hence few if any repair bills. Its sturdy build 
means years of service. Stencils are easily cut and any boy or 
girl can operate it. Reproduction cost averages about 25c per 
1,000 copies, while the actual cost of the machine is only $35, 
completely equipped. 


Mail coupon for details of our 10-day trial offer. 


The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. 


ESTABLISHED 1903 
904 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 


Supplies for all duplicators 


| The HEYER DUPLICATOR CO., Inc. | 
| 904 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. | 
Send us details of the Heyer Rotary Lettergraph and your 
| 10-day Trial Offer. | 


Of Interest to 
Teachers and Students 
of Business ~ 


JUNIOR OFFICE PRACTICE, 
Revised 
Mary F. 


This practical book gives information necessary to the intelligent and 
dependable office worker. It covers such essential matters as the use 
«f the telephone; filing systems; send’ng and receiving mail; special 
office machines; telegrams, cablegrams, radiograms, ete. $1.60 


THE ELEMENTS OF ECONOMICS 
CHARLES RALPH: Fay 


This textbook is built on the elementary, practical definition of the sub- 
ject as ‘‘the study of how man makes a living’. presents the basic 
vrinciples of economics in a particularly simple, direct, and an 
style. 


SELF-PROVING BUSINESS 

ARITHMETIC 
Tuomas T. Gorr 

This book treats practically and adequately such subjects :s income 

tax, property taxes, insurance problems, stocks and bonds, cost  figur- 

ing, and price-making. It presents actual problems that arise in dif- 


ferent office capacities demanding the use of arithmetic, from stockroom 
clerk to broker's assistant. The self-proving feature is unique. $1.20 


MAKING A LIVING 
The Individual in Society 


Leverett S. Lyon 
This textbook develops the theme of the individual's place in organized 
society. It is concerned with vocations, and treats of the multiple 


opportunities in the business world of to-day, laying open the problems 
ecorcerned and the methods available in ‘‘making a living’. $1.60 


Aids to Improved 
Business English— 


THE BUSINESS MAN’S ENGLISH, 
SPOKEN AND WRITTEN 
BARTHCGLOMEW AND HURLBUT 


This beok develops an understanding of English as used in business 
and a comprehension of certain definite business practices. Its exercises 
deal directly with business situations and require the investigation of 
peints of business procedure. It is of value both as a text and as a 
reference manual. $1.40 


A GUIDE BOOK IN ENGLISH 
SANDISON AND LOWERY 


“Good workmanship in English speech’’, snoken and written, is the 
subject of this book. Clear, simple, and definite rules are given for 
the expert control of words, sentences, and paragraphs. Ample exereises 
for drill are provided, This will prove an invaluable manual for ready 
reforence on all questions of usage. $1.20 


GRAMMAR AND PRACTICE 
FRAZEE AND WELLS 


This is a brief, direct, informal treatment designed for those whose 
understanding of structural grammar is limited, and who need sound 
instruction in the grammat'cal functions of words, phrases, and clauses. 
Definitions are stated and distinctions drawn as simply as possible.  $.90 
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HE purpose of this article is to 

point out a few important 
principles which business teachers 
should remember when seeking 
fo measure the efficiency of their 
teaching in terms of the learning 
achievements of their students. 
We confine our remarks to that kind 
of testing which reveals the learning 
difficulties of individual students and 
which forms a basis for a program 
of remedial instruction. From this 
point of view we present for the con- 
sideration of our readers the follow- 
ing four principles: 

1. The test should key with the 
ams of the course. The test should 
prove a genuine measurement of 
sme of the things that the course 
has aimed to accomplish. 


If the typewriting teacher, for ex- 
ample, has aimed to develop the stu- 
dent’s skill in arranging a typewrit- 
ten letter with symmetry and dex- 
terity, then it would seem wise to 
test how well the individual students 
tan achieve proper letter arrange- 
ment. If the bookkeeping teacher has 
spent considerable time upon the aim 
of having the students develop a 
working understanding of what as- 
sets are and how they are used, the 
test he employs should constitute a 
careful check on how well each stu- 
dent has attained such an understand- 


ing. 


Check the specific aims 


Whether a teacher uses a standard- 
ied test or makes up one of his 
own, he should know specifically 
what the test is really checking. He 
should have before him a definite 
statement of the subject aims. A 
test covering the work of a large pe- 
tiod, such as a semester, should in- 
corporate the testing of the more im- 
portant aims. 


When comparing the aims of a test 
with the aims of the course, it is 
convenient to have the course aims 
stated in terms of what the students 
are expected to be able to do after 
pursuing the course. For example 
astatement of an aim might be “The 
student should be able to understand 


By Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Editor-in-Chief 


This is the first of a num- — 

ber of articles on tests and 

measurements to appear 

in The Journal of Busi- 

ness Education during 
the school year. 


the business situations involved in a 
given balance sheet.” 

2. The test should key with the 
subject matter of the course. When 
a teacher considers using a test of his 
own or another’s, he should carefully 
go over the test content to see if it 
is measuring the same kinds of in- 
formation, skills, and ideals that the 
course has included. This means that 
the teacher should have at hand a de- 
tailed analysis of the information 
which he expects the students to be 
able to understand; of the skills that 
they should be able to exercise, and 
of the ideals that they should be able 
to appreciate and observe. 


Take inventory of things studied 


With such a detailed statement be- 
fore him, the teacher can intelligently 
check off the items which the test 
actually includes. The subject mat- 
ter of the test should key with the 
subject matter of the course as it has 
been presented by the teacher. Such 
a keying cannot usually be taken for 
granted. It needs to be made defi- 
nitely and painstakingly. Over a 
large period of time, as that of a 
semester, the learnings of students in 
shorthand, typewriting, elementary 
business training or any other sub- 
iect become numerous and complex. 
Most teachers cannot carry vividly 
in mind a detailed and well-rounded 
analysis of the teaching materials. 
They must make an analysis in true 
accounting fashion. A test that is 
really diagnostic of the things which 
the students have learned must truly 
be diagnostic of the things that the 
teacher has taught. 

3. The test should ordinarily call 
for both analysis and synthesis of 
the things learned. When we wish 
to test the learning of a student, we 
frequently break up the subject mat- 


. particularly 


In Testing Teaching Results— 


There are important principles which, if followed, 
will make the test more serviceable 


ter into its many parts, as the numer- 
ous phases of shorthand or of book- 
keeping theory, and then test the stu- 
dents in their knowledge of these 

The so-called new-type. tests, as 
the true-false, multiple response, re- 
arrangement, and other types, are 
useful as means of 
checking upon a multitude of more 
or less isolated learnings. It is, how- 
ever, important to observe that the 


‘testing value of the different new- 


type tests varies with different sub- 
jects. On this point the .JourNAL 
expects during the present school 
year to give the experience of class- 
room. teachers. 

The so-called old-type test or 
written examination is especially val- 
uable in testing the ability of a stu- 
dent to synthesize or put together 
his many isolated learnings into 
large working units or problem-solv- 
ing situations, as putting his short- 
hand theory together in a dictation- 
transcription problem or putting his 
bookkeeping theory together in a 
profit and loss and balance sheet 
problem. 

Since the great human task of 
learning life experiences is forever 
one of breaking apart or analyzing 
and of putting together or synthesiz- 
ing, a test should consequently usu- 
ally partake of this two-fold nature. 
A wise combination of the new-type 
and old-type tests is a better use than 
the exclusive use of either of the two 


types.* 
Constructing tests 


4. The test itself should be soundly 
constructed. The construction of a 
worthy test requires of a teacher a 
high order of intelligence and skill. 
The same is true in the selection of 
standardized or printed tests. Some 
excellent statements of test construc- 
tion and test selection principles are 
to be found in our literature in edu- 
cational tests and measurements. 
One of these is that of G. M. Ruch 
in his new book on “The Objective 
or New-Type Examination” which 
is published by Scott, Foresman & 

(Continued on page 53) 
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EFFICIENCY IN EDUCATION, by 
J. C. Wright and Charles R. Allen. 
John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York 
City. 405 pp. 

This is one of a number of books 
being written by these two men which 
will do much to give vocational educa- 
tion the respect it deserves in education 
as a whole. Mr. Wright is the director 
of the Federal Board for Vocational 
Education, and Mr. Allen, its educa- 
tional consultant. For this alone they 
receive consideration in anything they 
publish. 

This book does not, however, merely 
stand upon the position of the people 
who wrote it. Possibly the principal 
criticism leveled against education is 
that it is wasteful. Education may 
theoretically have the right to claim 
more than three percent of the eco- 
nomic income, but before it receives this 
in practice it must show that it is mak- 
ing good use of the more than two bil- 
lion dollars a year it is receiving at 


present. 
Wright and Allen have made an im- 
portant contribution toward showing 


us the way. The book not only points 
out with decided clearness our present 
inefficiency, but does far more than 
this. It gives concrete aid to the 
teacher, the supervisor, and the admin- 
istrator, in the application of efficiency 
to his task. 


* * * 


SECRETARIAL PROCEDURE, 
Stella S. Center and Max J. Herz- 
berg. Ronald Press Co., New York 
City. 401 pp. Price $3.25. 

Here is a book that should interest 
all secretarial teachers. It is admirably 
well suited to the work in third year 
stenography or for secretarial practice 
in the high school. The fact that both 
authors are experienced teachers of the 
subject is made evident as one studies 
the book. Part I deals with the various 
situations in which the secretary func- 
tions. The unique characteristics she 
must possess for different types of firms 
are stated in a way that the high school 
pupil can understand. Part II gives the 
knowledge and skill necessary to all 
types of secretarial work. Numerous 
analytical problems and projects at the 
end of the chapters help make the ma- 
terial usable in the classroom. 

* 


/ THE AIMS OF EDUCATION AND 
OTHER ESSAYS, by A. N. White- 
head. The Macmillan Co., New York 
City. 247 pp. $2.50. 

Whitehead 
thinkers of the present day. After hav- 
ing established a world wide reputation 
in England he came to this country as 
professor of philosophy at Harvard. 
Primarily a mathematician, his interests 
are most catholic. A discussion of edu- 
cation by this great thinker is therefore 
worthy of very thoughtful considera- 
tion. Here is a mathematician who 
thinks we teach too much mathematics 
and not enough arithmetic, a man who 
thinks we teach too many subjects, and 
not enough of them thoroughly. One 
citation will prove the refreshingness of 


is one of the foremost. 


By 


Herbert A. Tonne, Ph.D. 


his style. ‘Whenever a textbook is writ- 
ten of real educational worth, you may be 
quite certain that some reviewer will say 
that it will be difficult to teach from it. Of 
course it will be difficult to teach from it. 
If it were not easy, the book ought to be 
burned ; it cannot be educational.” We may 
not agree with everything he says, but we 
must admit it provokes much _ needed 
thought. 


It is the purpose of The Journal of 
Business Education to ask capable 
business teachers from time to 
time to give readers their opinions 
on “what books to read and use.” 
Books sent to The Journal of Busi- 
ness Education for review will re- 
ceive careful and analytical atten- 
tion on this page. 


HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT 
OF ADVERTISING, by Frank 
Presbrey. Doubleday Doran & Co., 
New York City. 642 pp. $7.50. 

A new book in the real sense of the 
word. There have been incomplete 
studies before this of the history of ad- 
vertising, but none made a_ thorough 
job of it. It goes into the subject in 
fullest detail from earliest Babylonia to 
the very last minute, and in spite of this 
fact is really interesting. It gives a 
wealth of examples and has numerous 
illustrations which help make the writ- 
ten material more readable. It is a 
fine book for collateral reading for the 
high school class in advertising, sales- 
manship, business organization, business 
English. and industrial history. It 
should find a place in every high school 
library. It will serve well as a part 
text in college clasSes on the subject. 


the Book Shelf— 


MEN AND MACHINES, by Stuart 
Chase, The Macmillan Co., New York 
City, 354 pp., $2.50. 

The author of the Tragedy of Waste 
and Your Money's Worth has given us 
another critique on the social implica- 
tions of one phase of our present eco- 
nomic system. Is the machine to be the 
doom of civilization, or is it to be its 
means of salvation? Mr. Chase gives 
the opinions of both camps with com- 


plete impartiality. 
* * 


EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES, by Edgar K. Knight. Ginn 
& Co., New York City. 588 pp. 
Many ‘books on the educational his- 

tory of the United States have already 

been written, but there was ample room 
for this one. Professor Knight has been 
one of the outstanding leaders in the 
educational advancement of the South. 

Often criticized for his attitude, he has 

persisted firmly in his stand. 

Much in our present educational sys- 
tem is the result of tradition, ignorance, 
and inertia. Knight tears these foibles 
of ours ruthlessly apart and lets us see 
ourselves as we really are. The fads of 
education in the past are vividly brought 
out. 

He makes them serve as an excellent 
guide for dealing with new fads as they 
come up. The past is studied not for 
its own sake, but only in its relation 
to the present. The purpose of the book 
might really be summarizd in saying 
“how can the past help us solve the 
problems of the present?” 

* 


THE USEFUL ART OF _ ECO- 
NOMICS, by George Soule. The Mac- 
millan Co., New York City, 250 pp. 
$2.00. 

As the name implies economics is not 
looked upon as the “dismal science” 
in this little book. Throughout the vol- 
ume the point is brought out that 
economics is still very far from_ being 
an exact science. Inasmuch as it is a 
study of human relations any attempt 
to use it as an exact science will lead 
to failure. In using economics for the 
betterment of human life it must be 
looked upon as an art, and as a fine 
art at that. If we use the knowledge 
of economics that we now have at our 
command in the right way, the art can 
be made very helpful in improving the 
life of humanity. The definiteness of 
the book helps make it quite readable 
for the teacher. While it can not be 
looked upon in any way as a textbook 
for either high school or college it 
might be useful for collateral reading 
in either. Such chapter headings as 
“Can the Plant Produce What We 
Really Need,” “Can the Plant Produce 
More Things,’ do much to make the 
optimistic message of the book more 


A Correction 

The list prices of “Office Etiquette 
for Business Women”, 
“English in Business”, by Miles are 
$1.25 and $1.50 respectively, instead of 
$0.50 and $1.00 respectively, as ‘pub- 
lished in the July issue of THE JouRNAL 
or Business EpucaATION. 
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More and More 
Commercial Work 

A department of commerce, under the 
direction of Henry M. Frizell, will be 
added to the curriculum of the West Ten- 
nessee State Teachers College, Memphis. 
This college is the first of all normals in 
Tennessee to add commercial work. Pea- 
body High School, Trenton, Tenn., is to 
teach commercial work under the direc- 
tion of M. A. Parkinson. So is Hecla 
and New Underwood, South Dakota. The 
Hull High School at Hamilton, Ill, is in- 
cluding commercial work this year, and 
at Mt. Blanchard, Nebr., the high school 
boasts of a new commercial department. 
Others in this group, according to latest 
reports include: The Klondike Consoli- 
dated High School, Wabash Township, 
Ind., the Pleasant Hill, Ohio, High 
School and the Lebanon, Ohio, High 
School. 

Another Merger 

West Tennessee Business College is the 
nanie of the newly merged Hub City School 
of Business and the West Tennessee Busi- 
ness College at Jackson, Tenn. 


Remodeling 

The Mansfield Business College, Mans- 
field, Ohio, is being remodeled and re- 
finished to make room for additional sub- 
jects. Higher Accounting will be taught. 
Miss Isabelle Huddle will teach in the 
calculating machine 


Oratory 


The Boyles Business College at Omaha, - 


Nebr., is to have a course in public speak- 
ing this year. 

* 
Getting Acclimated 

New teachers will take over desks in 
business subjects this year at Monticello, 
Ind., where Miss Fredora Gable will teach 
commercial subjects; at Decatur, IIl., 
where E. D. Nickel has been engaged; at 
Ashville, Ohio, where Nolan Murphy will 
head the commercial department; at 
Omaha University, where Carl Helm- 
stader has been appointed assistant dean 
of the College of Commerce; at Escanaba, 
Mich., where Miss Harriet Peterson has 
been acquired to fill a vacancy in the com- 
mercial department of the high school; at 
Ironton, Ohio, where Miss Margaret Elam 
will teach bookkeeping and Miss Helen 
Feuchter will teach stenography; at 
Hamilton, Ill., where Miss Margaret Bur- 
bridge heads the new course at the Hull 
high school. 

Mr. Henry M. Frizell, a graduate of 
the Eastman School at Poughkeepsie, N. 
Y., and a student of the University of 
Chicago directs the new ‘Department of 
Commerce at the West Tennessee State 
Teachers’ College, Memphis. Miss Nora 
Cripe teaches commercial subjects for the 
first time at the Upland, Ind., high school. 
Miss Claire McGrath is a new instructor 
at the Nalitt Modern Business Institute, 
Port Richmond, S. I., N. Y. Lois Young 
Meyer, who graduated from the shorthand 
department of the Barnes Commercial 
School, Denver, Colo.,- is now teaching 
in the Central High School at Pueblo, 


Colo. 
* 


Office Practice 

River Rouce, Micn.—A commercial de- 
partment which compares favorably with 
those maintained by the various business 


The: Business Teacher’s 


News Ticker 


schools throughout the neighboring city of 
Detroit, will be the result of the large 
amount of office equipment added to the 
commercial department of the River Rouge 
high school, says H. M. Rosa, high school 
principal. 

“Because of the wide field for trained 
workers in the commercial world, we are 
encouraging as many students as possible 
to enroll in the commercial courses we 
offer,” says Mr. Rosa. 

A new subject in the business curriculum 
this fall will be office practice, a two-hour 
period given over to the use and care of 
all office equipment. 

* * * 
“Junior” 

Orance, N. J.—The Bates Manufactur- 
ing Company are now manufacturing a 
small sized numbering machine with the 
regular movements of the larger consecu- 
tive, duplicate and repeat. This smailer 
machine is finished in two colors, black or 
green Duco with chromium and _ nickel 
trimmings. 


123456 


A new edition. 


The price on this machine is stated as a 
more popular one and lower than the 
prices of the company’s larger numbering 
machines. 


Commercial Department Head 
Becomes Principal 

Los ANGELEs, Catir.—Herman C. Joy, 
who directed the teaching of commercial 
subjects at the Fairfax High School here, 
has been appointed principal of the Holly- 
wood Evening High School to succeed 
Louis F. Foley. Mr. Foley recently re- 
signed to. take over his new duties as 
principal of the Hollywood High School. 

The night institution last year had an 
enrolment of approximately 1900 students, 
the faculty consisting of 50 instructors. 


Manufacturer Opens 
New Office 

WitmincTon, DeL.—Dictatype, _Inc., 
manufacturers of dictating machines, an- 
nounces the opening of new offices in 
Philadelphia. The new branch is located 
at 123 South Broad Street. 


A New Business School 
In Portsmouth, Ohio 

CLEVELAND, Onto.—At Portsmouth 
Messrs. A. McFadyen, S. T. McFadyen 
and C. H. S. McFadyen have incorporated 
the Interstate Business College. 


Southern California Goes 
In For Merchandising 

Los ANGELES, CALiIF.—The University 
of Southern Calitornia announces the estab- 
lishment of a new school of merchandis- 
ing, with majors in marketing, advertising 
and retailing, leading to the degree of 
Bachelor ot Science in Merchandising. 
Dr. W. D. Moriarty is director. The new 
school, which opens with the 1929-30 
academic year this month, has been under- 
written for the next five years by leading 
merchandising organizations of Los 
Angeles and near-by cities. 

According to President R. B. von 
Kleinsmid, the new school was authorized 
after careful investigation by leading 
merchandising organizations of Los 
Angeles and near-by cities, and is made 
possible not only by the financial coopera- 
tion of a wide variety of groups on the 
Pacific Coast but also by the assurance of 
their willingness to cooperate in seeing the 
students receive adequate training in sound 
practice as well as in sound theory. 

Students entering direct from high 
school may take 40 percent of their fresh- 
man and sophomore work in_ basic 
courses. The curriculum for the junior 
and senior years is especially elastic to 
allow students who enter the field after 
two years of college work (either at 
Southern California or elsewhere) to take 
the basic background courses along with 
the more specialized courses designed to 
prepare them for the field in which they 
are now majoring. 


Spelling for Points 

Muskecon, Micu.—The students at 
Howell’s School of Business during the 
five weeks of the summer term were given 
a special drill in spelling. Instead of the 
customary percentage grading the students 
were given the chance to work for points, 
each word counting 25 points and a per- 
fect score totalling a thousand. 

The.list from which the tests were given 
contained only words found in the geo- 
graphical area of Michigan, in its cities, 
counties, lakes, rivers, etc. The race proved 
an interesting one from two standpoints— 
the difficulty in spelling the peculiar 
French, Indian and German derivatives, 
and the “batting average” assigned each 
student as the course progressed from 
week to week. Prizes were given at the 
end of the test. 

Teaching Real Estate 
_ Birmincuam, ALa.—A real estate course 
is being introduced at the Wheeler Busi- 
ness College for the first time. Virtually 
every branch of this business will be taught 
at the school, beginning with the opening 
of the fall term. | 


“Getting Next” To 
Business 

CLEVELAND, Oxn10.—The Central Insti- 
tute of Cleveland has moved from East 
55th Street near Woodland, to new quar- 
ters in the Euclid-Penn building, 5200 
Euclid Avenue. The new address brings 
this school closer to the downtown section 
on the principal business street of the city. 


* * 
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Died 

New York, N. Y.—Dr. Francis H. J. 
Paul, principal of the DeWitt Clinton High 
School, after a short illness died at his 
home in New York, September 8. 

He was principal of the New York Eve- 
ning High School before becoming princi- 
pal of the DeWitt Clinton school, and_ in 
1923 was president of the New York High 
School Principals’ Association. He was 
chairman of the committee on organization 
of a city-wide teachers’ association and for 
four years was president of the board of 
governors of the Schoolmasters’ Club. Dr. 
Paul was 52 years of age at his death. He 
is survived by his widow, Mrs. Emma 
Campbell Paul. 

* * 


Training For Business 
In Business 

New York, N. Y.—A collection of train- 
ing plans compiled from a survey of a 
wide variety of industries and businesses 
is now being presented to the policy holders 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, through the company’s Policy 
Holders Service Bureau. 

These plans are published in brochure 
form and deal with the training of junior 
executives in the various organizations 
mentioned. The companies and organiza- 
tions surveyed, comprise the American 
Rolling Mill Company, the Bethlehem 
Steel Company, The Boston Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company, Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, General Motors 
Corporation, a Group of Retail Stores, 
Jordan Marsh Company, R. H. Macy 
and Company, Massey-Harris Company, 
Ltd., and the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey. 

An outline of the Harvard University 
School of Business is also appended. 


Anniversary 

Detroit, Micu.—The Business Institute 
enters its twenty-fourth year this fall with 
probably the largest enrolment in book- 
keeping and shorthand of any private busi- 
ness institution in the country. Its faculty 
now includes more than 100 persons who 
teach in its six schools. Its student en- 
roiment is more than 4,500, and the type- 
writing equipment in use is considerably 
in excess of 800 machines. 

The Institute is affiliated with the Mich- 
igan State Normal college for the train- 
ing of teachers. 


News Ticker 


The Dual System 
Accounting Machine 

Dayton, Outo.—The National Cash 
Register Company is offering to business 
a new accounting machine with which is 
combined a typewriter. This machine pro- 
vides for business the facilities of an ac- 
counting machine which also writes a 
description of the items posted or listed. 


It writes and posts. 


According to advertising booklets issued, 
this machine may be applied to mechanical 
accounting where items are to be added or 
subtracted with a written description of the 
item. It is stated that this appliance can 
be used for the itemized statement and 
ledger, for billing and statements, for 
ledger posting and cashier’s reports, for 
bank transit, for deposit slips and auditing, 
for payroll end stock records, for check 
and voucher writing, for items in accounts 
receivable where entries are to be made on 
ledger and statement at one operation. 

The machine comprises a standard 81 
key amount keyboard, a standard type- 
writer keyboard with fully visible writing 
line and automatic direct subtraction and 
automatic totals. 

* * 
Whose Student Will Win? 

New York, N. Y.—The schools of each 
state having determined their champions 
in typewriting and the invitation having 
been extended by an International Type- 
writing Contest Manager, the Twenty- 
Fourth Annual International Typewriting 
Contest will open with typewriting stu- 
dents from practically every state in the 
Union in attendance at Toronto, Canada, 
on September 28. 


A scene that will be re-enacted at Toronto, Canada, this month, when students will compete with students, and pro- 
fessionals, too, will try for higher records in typewriting. 


The Business Teacher’s 


The announcement from the contest 
manager, J. N. Kimball, calls for entrants 
who are novices— with no previous type- 
writing experience prior to August 1, 1928. 
To stimulate an interest in this contest, and 
to encourage through competition and a 
most efficient standard of typewriting 
among students, the Underwood Type- 
writer Company has invited the partici- 
pants who use its machines to be the guests 
of the company at the event. 

The present holder of the trophy awarded 
in the last contest is Wilma McBride, of 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 


From Business 
To Liberal Arts 

Ann Arpor, Micu.—Dr. Clarence S. 
Yoakum, director of the bureau of Uni- 
versity research in the school of business 
administration, University of Michigan, 
has accepted an offer from Northwestern 
University to become dean of the liberal 
arts college at Evanston. Dr. Yoakum 
was also professor of personnel manage- 
ment at the Universtiy. 

* * 

Why? 

BirMINGHAM, ALa.—The American 
Business University, 2210% First Ave., 
North, is reported to have gone out of 


business. 
* * * 


Commercial Course Extension 

From Ohio State University 
Cotumnus, On1o—Ohio State Uni- 

versity will conduct classes in ten Ohio 

cities during the coming year, it is an- 


- nounced by Thomas L. Kibler, director. 


A faculty of six will be in personal charge. 

The courses will be given over a period 
of three quarters, of about 12 weeks each. 
The autumn quarter will open the week of 
September 30 and each class will meet one 
evening a week for two hours. 

Students may attend classes in any con- 
venient city, Dr. Kibler explained, and 
students will come from the ranks of busi- 
ness men and others who desire to keep 
abreast in the field of commerce. 

* * * 
Takes On Another Job 

New York, N. Y.—Prentice-Hall, Inc., 
book publishers, have engaged the services 
of Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Chairman of Com- 
mercial Education, School of Education, 
New York University, and Editor-in- 
Chief of THE JouRNAL or Business Epvu- 
CATION, as editor of secondary school com- 
mercial and business textbooks. 
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Recently published 


a new second edition of 


OFFICE TRAINING 


and 


STANDARDS 


by Frank C. McClelland, 
In charge of Continental National Bank 
Continuation School (Chicago) 
and Edwin M. Robinson, 
Director of Office Training, Boston Uni- 
versity. 
Second edition 
343 pages, 6x9, 107 illustrations $2.00 


A widely-known text that shows the stu- 
dent 

—how to work to best advantage in 
an office ; 

--how to grasp quickly the essential 
purposes and activities of busi- 
ness ; 

—how to become familiar with the 
operations, of a business office. 


This revision brings all the material up to 
date. It presents carefully selected illus- 
trations to hammer home principles ex- 
plained in the text. It includes charts that 
help the student to visualize the flow of 
work through the various departments of 
a business office. It introduces model 
forms that have proved efficient in actual 
office work. 


It gives the student a graphic picture of 
actual office procedure—the purpose of 
each department, its routine, its opportu- 
nities, etc. 


This is a practical and workable text 
for evening schools, commercial high 
schools and business continuation schools. 


Send for a copy on approval 


McGraw-Hill On-Approval Coupon 


McGRAW-HILL BOOK CO., INC. 
370 Seventh Ave., New York. 
You may send me for 10 days’ free examination: 
McClelland and Robinson ce Training and Standards, $2.00. 
I agree to return the book if it is not adopted in my class, or 
to remit for it. 


| 
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| For Users of Gregg Shorthand 


gand Palmer Penmanship 


THE PENCIL QUILL 
FOUNTAIN PEN 
Especially Adapted 
for these systems 


stenog- 

raphers, NO SHADING 
Writes a uniformed 
ready bear _ line in wid th 


A friend to every 
student 
Eliminates worry about 
uniformity—allows con- 

centration on form. 


SOME OF THE SCHOOLS 
WHO USE IT 


Springs in heel, 
not in nib. 


For an order of 
one dozen pens 
in addition to 
the trade dis- 
count a beauti- 
ful desk set, 
base and desk 
quill pen com- 

plete will 


Incarnate Word Academy, 


College “of Notre Dame, 

San Jose, Calif. 
Senior High School, 

ew Rochelle, N. Y. 

Ft. Atkinson City High Schools, 

Ft. Atkinson, Wise. 
Mallinkrodt High School, Ill. 
Gaffney City High Schools, Gaffney, S. C. 

Made in 3 colors—2 lengths 

Black, Jade and Blue, $3.00 and $3.50 ea. 


Special Discount to Teachers 
and Schools 


Write for introductory offer and 
particulars 


J. E. HAYES CO. 


149 CHURCH ST. NEW YORK CITY 


given as 
a premium. 


Dictates 


The use of 


MULTIGRAPHING 
MACHINES 


in COMMERCIAL TRAINING 


For Students’ Practice 
For the Schools Own Mailing Needs 


We Can Save You From 
25% to 50% 


on all machines and equipment your school may need. Our ex- 
perience in so equipping schools for several years has taught us your 
needs and how best to cater to them. 


Keep up-to-date economically Write for Special School Proposition 


ADDRESSING MACHINE 
& EQUIPMENT CO. 


298 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 


Specializing in all makes of Addressing Machines and complete 
Embossing and Stencil Departments 
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Not Yet Ready for 
Joint Advertising 


EMBERS of the Southwestern 
Commercial Schools Associa- 
tion, at their last meeting in Dallas, 
Texas, after listening to several sug- 
gestions from speakers on the merits 
of a joint advertising campaign for 
the association’s schools, decided that 
because of unstandardized curricula 
in the respective schools cooperative 
advertising at the present time would 
be useless. 

The plan that was outlined by Lor- 
ty Jacobs, director of public rela- 
tions for the Southland Life Insur- 
ance Company, called for a campaign 
that should have three purposes: sell- 
ing the general public on the fact that 
commercial schools are worth while; 
selling teachers, high school princi- 
pals, and superintendents on the 
value of a business training in order 
that high school graduates might see 
the advantages of attending a com- 
mercial school; educating the high 
school graduates who plan a college 
career in the value of a_ business 
course combined with college train- 
ing. 

After other plans had been sub- 
mitted by advertising experts the gen- 
eral discussion by the members re- 
vealed that any such campaign would 
steer the association into various 
forms of trouble. The unsuccessful 
experience of the National Associa- 
tion of Accredited Commercial 
Schools was cited as an example. 
Courses, rates and subjects taught 
would have to become more universal 
among the member schools, it was 
stated. 

In commenting on this subject, Mr. 
Knight, of the Central City Com- 
mercial College, Waco, Texas, sug- 
gested a campaign to high school 
teachers, principals and superintend- 
ents, and spoke of the fact that 
public school men are usually preju- 
diced against the private business 
schools. 

While the subject of cooperative 
advertising has been dropped, it was 
maintained by George A. Meadows, 


Keeping Up With Teachers’ 
Associations 


Directory 
of 
Commercial Teachers’ 
Associations 


Accredited Commercial Schools 
Association 


American Association of Collegiate 
Schools of Business 
Dean William A. Rawles, Secretary—Uni- 
versity of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 


American Vocational Association 
Clay D. Slinker—Director of Business 
Education, Dept. of Education, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 


California Teachers’ Association 
Roy W. Cloud, Secretary—461 Market St., 
San francisco, Calif. 

California Teachers’ Association 
So. Section 
F. L. Thurston, Secretary—732 Jan Nuyo 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 
California Teachers’ Association, Bay 
Section 
Ogden, Secretary—Union High 
School, Richmond, Calif. 
California Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Bessie I. Cole, Secretary—San Jose, Calif. 
Central Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
W. F. McDaniel, Secretary—Fort Dodge, 
lowa 
Commercial Education Assn. of N. Y. 
and Vicinity 
H. C. Shermerhorn, Secretary—Merchants 
& Bankers School, 600 W. 18l1st St. 
New York City. 
Commercial Teachers’ Association of 
New Jersey 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Senior 
High School, Plainfield, N. J. 
Delaware Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
R. L. Talbot, President—Wilmington 
High School, Wilmington, Del. 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alexander S. Massell, Secretary—Central 
Commercial Continuation School, New 
York City. 
Illinois State Teachers’ Association 
Robert C. Moore, 


Murial 


Illinois State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss E. Hicks, Secretary—Champaign, III. 
Inland Empire Association 
Austin P. Coburn, Chairman Commercial 
Section—Hillyard aan School, Spokane, 
ash. 


(Directory continued on page 52) 


president, that the association was 
headed in the right direction by con- 
sidering a campaign. 


Many members reported them- 
selves in favor of more uniform 
standards in curriculum, with a res- 
ervation that the present standards 
be raised before an equalization was 
put into effect. Such a question in- 
jected into this discussion the matter 
of present requirements. It was sug- 
gested that business school men must 
first learn what the business man 
wants taught in commercial schools, 
what they want graduates to do. 

Mr. J. D. Miracle, of Abilene, 
Texas, offered the explanation that 
schools in northern states and in 
Canada, in a great many cases are 
demanding that graduates pass a very 
rigid examination before an examin- 
ing board composed of commercial 
school men before they secure a dip- 
loma. Mr. J. E. George, of the Enid 
Business College, gave the details of 
some requirements in his own school 
and offered the suggestion that stu- 
dents should be required to study 
spelling, English and composition for 
the entire period of the commercial 
school course. 

That the new law enacted last 
spring in the state of Texas, which 
attempts to prevent unscrupulous 
persons from organizing business 
colleges for the sole purpose of col- 
lecting tuition and other money, and 
then moving on to another town 
without fulfilling the contracts, is to 
be rigorously backed by the associa- 
tion, was evidenced at this meeting. 
A report was made of the opening in 
San Antonio of a school which di- 
rectly violates the law. 

This report brought forth the pro- 
posal that an attorney be retained by 
the association to look into such mat- 
ters and to spur county officials on to 
action. The proposal was immedi- 
ately adopted and funds raised at the 
meeting to employ the services of 
Thomas G. Pollard, of Tyler, Texas. 
Should Mr. Pollard accept he will be 
asked to begin immediately on the 
San Antonio case. 

At the next meeting of the South- 
western Association in Dallas, on 
November 29, the teachers from all. 


(Continued on page 51) 
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Double Value 


The Speedograph 


In Business Education, the SPEEDO- 
GRAPH serves a two-fold purpose: 


1. It provides a new, quick and easy method 
of duplicating all kinds of school forms. NO 
STENCILS are used. Copies are made from your 
original typing or writing on ordinary paper. 
Operating cost almost nothing. Ideal for Notices, 
Examinations, Shorthand Notes, Transcribing 
Tests and all the forms you need. 


2. It provides a practical training in one of 
the most efficient methods of Modern Business. 
It has hundreds of definite, practical applications 
in 94 different lines of business, government 
offices, schools and institutions. Make your grad- 
uates more useful to Business by providing this 
training. 


Our two booklets will explain in detail the double 
value of the SPEEDOGRAPH in your school. 


The Beck Duplicator Co. 


The Beck Duplicator Co. 
438 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your booklets, ‘'The Speedograph in 
Modern Business” and ‘*The Speedograph in Schools and 
Colleges.” 


Write us 
for our 


SPECIAL 
DISCOUNT 
to 


SCHOOLS 
and 
COLLEGES 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS 
and 
CARBON PAPERS 
for all purposes 


Manufactured and Guaranteed 
by us 


CONSOLIDATED 
RIBBON AND CARBON CO. 


63 E. ADAMS ST. 
CHICAGO 
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occasionally ; its importance—that is, 
whether the duty was of great, aver- 
age, little, or no importance; its dif- 
ficulty—that is, of great difficulty, 
average, little or no 
whether the duty had been learned in 
school or on the job; and_ lastly 
whether, in the opinion of the office 
manager or clerk, it might be taught 
successfully in school or had to be 
learned on the job. 


“Duties” lists and indexes 


One complete list of the 418 duties 
was given to each office manager and 
he was asked to check the duties 
which his clerks performed. Then 
one complete list of the 418 duties 
was given to the general clerks in the 


office of each office manager. Every- . 


one, both managers and_ clerks, 
checked the lists independently. This 
gave several hundred thousand items. 
The number was so large that a 
sorting and tabulating machine had 
to be used. These items were treated 
statistically and an index number as- 
signed for each duty by combining 
the opinions of both managers and 
clerks. The result was that a weight, 
or an index number, was found for 
each duty. 

The 418 duties were divided into 
three groups upon the basis of these 
index numbers. First, those with 
high weight made up the list of 
duties to be practiced upon by the 
pupils in the junior business train- 
ing classes until they could be per- 
formed with great facility. Second, 
those with average weight made up 
the list of duties to be discussed in 
class but not practiced upon for skill. 
Third, those with low weight were to 
be referred to or merely mentioned 
in class. 

Commercial teachers may use this 
list of duties with their index num- 
bers for making a large number of 
teaching units in the actual teaching 
situations which confront them. It 
is the very brick and mortar for the 
use of the “problem” or “project” 
method. This material will also fur- 
nish data for making the right kind 
of tests and serve as a check list upon 
some of the so-called clerical tests 
which are already on the market. 

The arrangement of the material 
offers many suggestions for collect- 
ing other material, for making com- 
munity contacts, and for selecting text 
and practice material. Curriculum 
makers and compilers of project ma- 
terial will find this material a starting 
point for more complete job analyses 


difficulty ; 


if they care to do that; they will 


Using New Techniques in Junior Business Training 


(Continued from page 28) 


also find this material a basis for 
teaching units. For example: (a) 
large groups of duties presented here 
may be gathered about a central idea 
and (b) built into large teaching 
units which will hold the interest of 
the student and unify his work. 
They will have data for the develop- 
ment of problem projects, or con- 
tracts on the three-level assignment 
plan. They can use this list of duties 
for inclusion in the pre-stenographic 
pre-bookkeeping courses of 
study. This is particularly necessary 
in bookkeeping now that the balance 
sheet or statistical or philosophical 
approach to the study of bookkeep- 
ing is used, and in which business 
forms and clerical practice are re- 
duced to a minimum. 


A key to assignments 


The teacher of junior business 
training can use the result of this 
study or of any community commer- 
cial occupations study of job’or the 
duty analysis of office work in group- 
ing the details about central topics 
which represent functions in the 
modern small office as well as in the 
large office. For instance, the slow 
student might be held responsible for 
those duties to be drilled upon until 
he can perform them with great fa- 
cility. Or the average student might 
be held responsible for all required 
of the slow student plus those duties 
to be studied until thoroughly under- 
stood but not drilled upon for skill. 
The bright student might be held 
responsible for all required of the av- 


erage student plus those duties to be 
identified with the positions but not 
studied. 

It is this grouping of the materials 
which allows for the three-level as- 
signment or contract plan upon the 
basis of individual differences (re- 
gardless of the text-book used), and 
constitutes the use of business tech- 
niques in creating new techniques in 
the teaching of junior business train- 


ing. 
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Smith’s 
Regents Review 


Books 


Subjects 
Commercial Arithmetic Ancient History 
Commercial Geography English H 
Commercial Law Modern Hi B 
Elementary Bookkeeping merican His' 
Advanced Bookkeeping ivil. Governmen 
Al Economics 
In ediate Algebra ist 2 Years Spanish 
Advanced Algebra st Year French 
Geometry ind Year French 
Trigonometry ird Year French 
Solid Geometry st Year German 
Blology nd Year German 
Botany Year German 
Physiology Year Latin 
jogy ind Year Latin 
Physics 3rd Year Latin 
Chemistry History of Education 
Physical Geo; hy Psychology and Principles of 
st Year En Education 
2nd Year English rithmeti 
3rd Year English Elementary English 
4th Year English Geograp 
English Grammar U. S. History 
Elementary Drawing Spelling 


Question Books—40c each, 35c each in lots of 6, 
Answer Books—30c each in lots of 12 or more. 


MITH’S Regents Review Books contain the 
New York State Regents examination 
papers for the past 20 years bound in book 

form—all recent papers completely reproduced. 
Questions are grouped for topical review. 
Answer books, fully illustrated, contain detailed 
explanations, helpful charts. They are endorsed 
by commercial, high and public schools 
throughout the United States and Canada. 


These books train students in answering final 
examination questions, help the teacher in pre- 
paring tests, make sure all points have been 
— Useful for filling in odd moments in 
class. 


If you are unfamiliar with these helps 
send 40 cents for a single copy. Later 
you will order one for each pupil. 


W. HAZLETON SMITH 


510 Walker Bldg. Buffalo, New York 
“PUPILS LIKE TO USE SMITHS” 
Write for Free Catalog of all 
Smith Helps in Teaching 
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Achieve Economy 
and Efficiency 
by purchasing your 


TYPEWRITING 
PENMANSHIP 
and 


BOOKKEEPING 


PAPERS 


from business school specialists 


We are thoroughly familiar with the 
paper requirements of commercial schools. 
Our years of experience enable us to ren- 
der a service that will be worth your 
investigation. 


Special Quotations to Business Schools 
We will be pleased to submit samples 


HANO PAPER CORP. 


Bush Terminal 23, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
Established over 30 years ago 


ERRORS in TYPEWRITING 


cannot be cured by 
exhortations to be accurate. 


Use 
DIAGNOSTIC ERROR CHARTS 


to discover what errors are being made and then remedy them 
by use of proper drills. 


Inexpensive and Effective 
WRITE FOR FREE SAMPLE 


E. G. BLACKSTONE, Ph.D. 


University of Iowa Iowa City Iowa 


BRO'S 
POINTED 


Milling MILLER BRO'S 


FRATERNAL 


7SMILLERBROS= 
SCHOOLPEN 


MILLER BADS 

é 87 FALCON PEN 


“I MILLER BROS 
O EDUCATOR 


74 
SCHOOL, COLLEGE and BUSINESS PENS 
Samples Free on Request; also Catalog 
PENS, PENHOLDERS 
STEEL INK ERASERS and OFFICE KNIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 
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Better Business Education 


Since there could be no trade with- 
out sales, salesmanship will some day 
become a major in the better institu- 
tions and certainly it will assume this 
rank in the super business school. 

A mixture of teacher, researcher, 
statesman, business man and office 
man will be the instructor of the fu- 
ture business school. Such an indivi- 
dual is rare, but money and the proc- 
esses that produce the business train- 
ing schools of tomorrow will provide 
the men to man them. 

Bookkeeping, shorthand and type- 
writing will become so small a part of 
the office needs of business that these 
three important subjects may event- 
ually be no more important than 
many others. 

Since schools render personal ser- 
vice, it may never be profitably pos- 
sible to merge them as commodity 
eriterprises are merged, but when 
schools fail to create needs or to 
meet needs of business they will be 
ignored in their independent forms 
and business will conduct its own 
schools. 

Commercial teacher training from 
this day forward will be done in ac- 
credited institutions, and schools not 
enjoying such a rating will find no 
profit in advertising such courses as 
some of them do now for competitive 
purposes. 


A dilemma 


The economic pressure upon some 
private business schools has been so 
constant that they have taken all who 
came whether hand-picked or wind- 
falls, and their taking sometimes had 
as much of the altruistic and human 
sympathy as it had of money crav- 
ing. Every year thousands of young- 
sters seek admission to American 
business colleges who probably never 
before had an ambition to learn any- 
thing or a pressing desire to do any- 
thing. Admitting them has not al- 
ways been an educational sin, for 
some of them are now helping to do 
a big part of the world’s useful work. 
But by the time of the arrival of the 
super school, some provision will be 
made to care for those who may have 
dropped below the level of entrance 
requirements. 

The old and ever-present abuses of 
guaranteeing positions, soliciting stu- 
dents from other institutions, induc- 
ing by cajole and extravagant promise 
the fit and unfit to enroll, the super- 


(Continued from page 22) 


lative claims of the “best’’, the “big- 
gest,” the “most modern,” the “‘lead- 
ing,” are as distasteful to a large per- 
cent of commercial training schools 
and commercial teachers now as such 
practices will be in the new day dawn- 
ing. 

Some day the public will see the 
unsoundness of giving commercial 
work in the high school unless a lar- 
ger percent of the students are taught 
thoroughly enough to hold positions 
and unless they get positions. When 
the tax payer learns that a little short- 
hand is a useless thing, he will object 
to supporting a department that does 
not produce a higher percent of prac- 
tical workers. High schools have al- 
ways criticised private business 
schools for starting students on a 
commercial course before completing 
high school. That is exactly the way 
the high school has always started 
them. If such a procedure is wrong 
with one, it is wrong with both. 


The Journal of Business 
Education has been re- 
quested to seek the serv- 
ices of a qualified educa- 
tor who can serve as a 
representative for a large 
eastern business school. 


The following are evidences of 
modern progress in commercial edu- 
cation: In 1928 Mr. J. O. Malott, 
United States Bureau of Education, 
compiled a list of surveys and re- 
searches that had been made up to 
that time in the type of education un- 
der discussion, and another list of 
those in progress, general commercial 
education field, 67; in progress, 13; 
commercial teaching, 30; in progress, 
11; bookkeeping, 14; shorthand and 
typewriting, 39; in progress, 6; pen- 
manship, 4; arithmetic, 3; law, 1. 

The National Federation of Com- 
mercial Teachers, the National Asso- 
ciation of Accredited Commercial 
Schools, the New England Commer- 
cial Teachers Association, the Cen- 
tral Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion, the Commercial Teacher Train- 
ing Association, the Business Educa- 
tion Department of the National Ed- 
ucation Association, and commercial 
education associations in nearly every 


state have brought a new condition 
and are hastening a better one. 


From this paragon school will go 
men and women into the different 
levels of business from captains of in- 
dustry down to skilled office workers, 
and from it will radiate the best 
thought on business having the re- 
spect of financiers, business houses, 
corporations, scholars, statesmen, the 
United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, New York Stock Exchange 
and thinkers in all useful endeavors, 
and to such an institution will go the 
great of earth for advice. 


A civilizing factor 


The super business school will be 
a clearing house for such ideas and 
the statesmen of the future will quote 
from the findings of the scholarly ex- 
perts of such an institution. 

One conclusion is definite. Teach- 
ing business in an unstandardized way 
by either private, public, or semi-pub- 
lic school cannot continue. Simple 
courses indifferently taught in high 
school to please the public or in pri- 
vate school for profit only, are 
doomed. Those who attempt either 
of these expediencies will tomorrow 
be labeled charlatans or ignoramuses. 


The second conclusion is not so 
conclusive. Within a few years busi- 
ness education will be given in one 
of three ways: 


1. Through a system paid for 
by the public. 


2. Through private schools. 
3. Through corporation schools. 


Since the public must democratize 
education, giving to all the same 
thing, if it is demanded strongly 
enough, and since the public has more 
than it can do in giving fundamentals 
so necessary for subsequent speciali- 
zation, it may not meet the needs of 
both business and culture. 


Then if the private school ap- 
proaches the super school of business 
described above and with proper 
ideals of service, honor, and human 
development walks in lockstep with 
business and all educational interests 
now and then leading the way, the 
private school, in greatly reduced 
numbers, will have its glorious age. 

When public and private efforts 
fail, business will operate its own 
school. This it does not want to do 
but this it can and will do. For busi- 
ness has not yet failed. 
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New JERSEY 
JOURNAL 
OF 


EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION ( former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) is 
now in its nineteenth year and has 
subscribers from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a magazine for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 
high character of its literary articles. 
It. makes a feature of reviewing the 
latest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journa! stands behind every conserv- 
atively progressive program of edu- 
cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.”—Dr. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J. 


“IT am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.” 
—J. T. Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor ¥ Social Sciences, East Orange, 


“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Best wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W. 
mtn Willis, Principal Emeritus, State 

ormal School, Newark, N. J. 


“You surely have good stuff in your 
——. verett T. Grout, Supervisor 
of Physical Education, Schenectady, N. Y. 


“TI congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.”—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education, Yale University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
iter Journal of Education arrive, as it 
rings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom I 
worked while I was in New Jersey.”— 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, 
im Schools, Lynn, Mass. (Jan. 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 


Teachers’ Associations 
(Continued from page 45) 


the member schools will be invited to 
attend and meet with the school own- 
er members of the association. Ses- 
sions devoted to classroom problems 
in the schools will occupy half the 
time alloted to the entire meeting. 


Next Month’s 
Meetings 
California 


The Northern Section of the Cali- 
fornia Teachers’ Association will be 
held in Sacramento, October 14-18. 
The North Coast Section is meeting 
in Eureka, Calif., September 23, 
24, 25. 


New Hampshire 


The Fourth Annual Convention of 
the New Hampshire Business Edu- 
cators’ Association meets at the Lit- 
tleton High School, Littleton, N. H., 
Friday, October 4. 

Office Practice in the small high 
school will be a subject advanced by 
Miss Margaret Edmonds of the 
Whitefield High School, Whitefield, 
N. H. A demonstration of expert 
shorthand writing will be given by 
Martin Dupraw of New York City, 
present champion shorthand writer. 

A demonstration class in  short- 
hand with a discussion on beginning 
shorthand will be given by Miss Do- 
reen Gale and pupils of the Littleton 
High School. Advanced bookkeeping 
is the subject of a lecture by N. H. 
Roberts, of the Berlin Senior High 
School, president of the association. 


Missouri 


Next month is a busy month for 
associations in this section of the 
country. Six sectional meetings will 
be held before the state association 
meets in November. 

The Northeast Missouri group 
meets in Kirksville, October 23-25, 
W. E. Moore, Superintendent of 
Schools, Shelbina, presiding. The 
Central Missouri group meets at 
Warrensburg on October 24-25 with 
L. H. Bell, Superintendent of 
Schools, Lexington, Mo., presiding. 
The Southeast Missouri group meets 
at Cape Girardeau, October 24-26, 
with Fred Bruner, Bonne Terre, Mo., 
presiding. The Southwest Missouri 
group meets at Joplin, October 24- 
26. D. R. McDonald of Webb City, 
Mo., is president. The Northwest 
Missouri group meets at Maryville, 
October 24-25. Miss Irene O’Brien, 
Gallatin, Mo., is president. The 


South-Central group meets at Rolla, 
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CAN'T BLOT 
OUT. 


We also manufacture 
a complete line of 
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quality. 

Let us send you sam- 
ples and quote you 
prices that will mean 
dollars saved to you. 


SCRIPTEX INK & PASTE CO. 
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Established 1864 


BYRNE 
COMMERCIAL 
TEXT 


The Direct Method — 
Time Waste 
Eliminated 

Better results from a 

greater percent of stu- 

dents and in much less 
time. 

Send for ten days free exam- 

ination: 


Byrne Practical Speller; 35c. 
(JByrne English, Punctuation and 
Correspondence, 90¢. [Byrne Prac- 
tical Dictation, $1.00, [(JByrne Prac- 
tical Touch Typewriting,  90c. 
[Byrne Shorthand, $1.30. {JByrne 
Typewriter Shorthand, $1.30. 
[]Byrne_ Bookkeeping, Business 
Forms and Commercial Law, $1.00. 


Byrne Publishing Company, 


Dallas, Texas. 


October 24-26, O. E. Burke, New- 
‘haven, Mo., presiding. 


Vermont 


The Eighth Annual Convention of 
the Vermont State Teachers Associa- 
tion will be held in Burlington, Vt., 
October 10-11-12. Deputy Commis- 
sioner Clayton L. Erwin, of Bellows 
Falls, is the president. 


Iowa 


Among the Iowa teachers’ associa- 
tions the Northeast lowa group will 
be active at a meeting in Waterloo, 


Directory of Commercial Teachers’ Associations 
(Continued from page 45) 


Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Ruth Tumbleson, Secretary—Water- 
loo, Iowa. 


Kansas Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Chairman, C. E. Birch, Lawrence, Kan. 


Louisiana State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Alice Louise Smith, Secretary— 
Quachita Parish School Board, 
Monroe, La. 


Michigan Business Schools Association 
J. A. Ebersol, Secretary—Acme Business 
College, Lansing, Mich. 


Michigan Education Association, Com- 
mercial Section 

W. F. Lewis, Secretary—Northern State 

Teachers’ College, Marquette, Michigan. 


Michigan Schoolmasters Club, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Merle Secretary—F lint, 
ic 


National Association Commercial 
Training Institutions 
Miss Ann Brewington, Secretary—Univer- 
sity of Chicago. 


National Association of Penmanship 
Teachers & Supervisors 
Miss Lillian Bushman, Secretary—Super- 
visor of Penmanship, Burlington Pub- 
lic Schools, Burlington, Wisc. 


National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation 
C. M. Yoder, Secretary—State Teachers’ 
College, Whitewater, Wisc. 


New England High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 

Orton E. Beach, President—Lowell High 
School, Lowell, Mass. 


New England Penmanship Association 
Roland T. Horton, Secretary—22 Hyde 
St., Revere, Mass. 


New Hampshire Business Educators’ 
Association 
N. H. Roberts, President—Berlin Senior 
High School, Berlin, N. H. 


New Jersey High School Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 
Howard Van Deusen, Secretary—Plain- 
field High School, Plainfield, N. J. 


New York City Gregg Shorthand 
Teachers’ Association 
Secretary, A. A. Bowle—20 West 47th St., 

New York City. 


‘North Louisiana Commercial Teachers’ 


Ia., October 11-12-13. The North- 
west Iowa group will meet at Sioux 
City, October 17-18-19. The South- 
west Iowa group will meet at Council 
Bluffs on October 17 and 18. The 
South-Central group meets at Red 
Oak, Ia., October 17-18. 


Board of Accredited Schools to 
Meet 


A meeting of the board of govern- 
ors of the National Association of 
Accredited Schools is meeting in Chi- 
cago, September 27 and 28. No spe- 
cial business is scheduled. 


New York University Commercial Club 
Benjamin R. Haynes, president—New York 
University School of Education, New 
York ‘City. 
North Dakota State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Commercial Section 
Miss Rose Wolf, Secretary—High School, 
Dickinson, N. D. 


Association 
Alice L. Smith, Secretary—Quachita Par- 
ish High School, Monroe, La. 


Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio 


Ohio Business Schools Association 
F. J. Miller, Secretary—Tiffin Business 
University, Tiffin, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Educational Association, 
Commercial Section 
Mrs. K. E. Driskel, Secretary—Weather- 
ford High School, Weatherford, Okla. 


Pacific Northwest Business Schools 
Association 
. F. Caskey, Secretary—Northwestern 
School of Commerce, Portland, Ore. 


Pitman Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Alice M. Wood, Secretary—Secretarial 
School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Private Business — Managers’ 
Associatio 
Secretary, T. B. Bridees College, 
Oakland, Calif. 


Southern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association 
Secretary, Mrs. Margaret B. Miller— 
Wheeler Business College, Birming- 
ham, Ala. 


Southwestern Private Commercial 
Schools Association 
George A. Meadows, President— 
Draughon’s Business College, 
Shreveport, La. 


Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Clara Larrabee—Milby 
High School, Milby, Texas. 


Virginia Education Association, 
Commercial Section 
Miss Jennie Daugherty Mathew, Fontaine 
Maury High School, Norfolk, Va. 


Wisconsin State Teachers’ Association, 
Commercial Section 
Secretary, Miss Belle R. Green—Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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Secretarial Studies Intensive Course 
Is the Terminal Course that Trains for 


PROMOTION on the JOB 


Q’s and A’s 


Q. What do you mean by the state- 
ment that Secretarial Studies is a terminal 
course? 

A. We mean it is a finishing course 
which blends all the skills into a program 
of accomplishment. 

Q. What sort of accomplishment? 

A. Billing, letter-writing, organiza- 
tion of outgoing and incoming mail, and 
many other activities—consult the index 
to see the wide scope. 

Q. But the students learn to bill and 
write letters in the typing class. Isn’t that 
enough of that sort of thing? 

A. No, they are merely learning how 
to write bills, etc. In Secretarial Studies 
they have to finish a job. They are taught 
endurance and self-reliance, system and 
responsibility. 

Q. Of what future value is such a 
terminal course to a student? 

A. The secretarially-trained student 
usually gets an initial salary which is ten 
to fifteen dollars a month greater than 
what is paid the student with technical 
skills only. Promotion on the job is much 
more rapid to the students able to meet 
the varied demands of their employers. 

Q. Doesn’t such a course put extra 
burdens on both pupil and teacher? 


A. It need not. As soon as students 
are typing around forty words with ac- 
curacy and writing shorthand at eighty 
words a minute they are qualified to begin 
Secretarial Studies as a collateral subject. 
If students work in pairs, each member 
of a pair may be responsible for the other 
member’s work, thus all responsibility for 
checking is taken from the _ teacher’s 
shoulders. 


Q. But how about finding time? 


A. Reduce the time in typing and 
shorthand, making the work more inten- 
sive. Or, alternate Secretarial Studies 
with Business English. Remember that 
both shorthand and typing are made to 
function in this course. Examine your 
schedules carefully to be sure your time 
allotments are in balance. It is very easy 
to let an enthusiastic teacher throw an en- 
tire program out of balance through zeal 
to turn out a super-product in a special 
skill. The business office does not care for 
supermen in any one skill. It wants bal- 
anced workers. 

Q. Does not such a course put a finan- 
cial burden on the student? 

A. The total cost of the course is $1.60 
for the Intensive Course—a Pad combin- 
ing text and laboratory material. If it is 
given as a correlated part of the general 
skill training, no extra tuition is paid. 
The investment of $1.60 justifies itself by 
the increase in the initial salary and the 
assurance of promotion on the job. 

Q. Should we put in this course, how 
would our school benefit? 

A. The more efficient your product is, 
the easier it is to sell. The satisfaction 
of every firm using your product raises 
your stock and creates demand. The 
greater the demand for your product the 
keener will be the approval of the public 
that supplies your raw material and of the 
public that uses your finished product. 

Q. What shall I do about this terminal 
course? 

A. Install it as soon as possible in your 


school. Order the number of copies you’ 


want from us or your local dealer and the 
text itself will do all the rest. We have 
an excellent Teacher’s Manual that will 
be sent you on request. 


copies of Secretarial Studies, Intensive Course, List 
Price $1.60. Teacher’s Manual supplied without charge. 


The Gregg Publishing Company 


New York - Chicago - Boston - 


San Francisco - Toronto - London 
J.B. 
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N the commercial centers...in the cities and far off corners of the world... in the 
schools of every nation...in fact, wherever human thoughts dnd deeds are re- 
corded...there you will find the Underwood—the standard of typewriter efficiency. 


The Underwood is known the world over for 
excellence and durability of construction 
which give a typewriting power more than 
adequate for the most exacting service. 


Regardless of the demands for speed and 
accuracy, the Underwood responds instantly, 
always maintaining a certain reserve which 
even the world’s fastest typists cannot tap. 


UNDERWOOD 


Standard and Portable Typewriters and Bookkeeping Machines 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 


Division of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
342 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


“Underwood, Elliott-Fisher, Sundstrand—Speed the World’s Business” 
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